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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 


CHANGE IN PUBLICATION SCHEDULE 
OF THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
ECAUSE of continued increases in 
the cost of preparing and printing 
professional periodicals, the School 
Review is again confronted with the 
problem of balancing expenditures and 
income. In view of the fact that the 
subscription price has been raised twice 
in the last two years, the Editorial 
Committee has undertaken to meet 
the present emergency by instituting 
a change in publication policy which 
has been under consideration for some 
time—issuing nine numbers instead of 
ten. 

Although it has been the practice in 
past years to mail the June issue to 
subscribers one week in advance of the 
regular monthly distribution date, 
many teachers do not receive their 
copies before the end of the school 
year. Those who leave the community 


promptly to attend summer school or 
for other reasons frequently do not 
receive the June issue at all. It is the 
belief of the Editorial Committee that 
the essential purposes of the School 
Review will be served by the nine is- 
sues published from September to 
May, and this plan will be adopted for 
the school year beginning next Sep- 
tember. 

The present issue, published as the 
May-June number of the current 
year, includes an additional sixteen 
pages over the regular monthly con- 
tent in order to provide for both the 
May and the June lists of selected ref- 
erences and some additional articles. 
The lists of selected references will be 
continued in the coming years, with 
only the adaptations necessary to 
cover the field of nine issues instead of 
ten. In other respects, the customary 
features will be continued. 
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EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
OccuUPATION AUTHORITIES 


HE importance of the reconstruc- 
tion and reorientation of educa- 
tion in the occupied countries of Eu- 
rope and Asia is widely recognized. 
The difficulties in the way of a pro- 
gram to this end are equally evident. 
Of these, probably the psychological 
and the ethical problems involved 
loom largest. There is, however, an 
immediate and practical difficulty 
which has been continuously bother- 
some. It is the so-far-unfilled need for 
rallying and organizing educational 
personnel and facilities in the United 
States so as to be of maximum use to 
American school men at work in Ger- 
many and elsewhere. Many individu- 
als have been approached about their 
availability for work in Europe. 
Schools have been asked to send cur- 
riculum materials. Schools and com- 
munities have been asked to assist 
visiting school men from abroad. Pre- 
sumably, everyone who has _ been 
asked has done what he could within 
the limits of his time and resources, 
but often the nature and the signifi- 
cance of the requests are uncertain. 
Similarly, men and women at work 
abroad have had to rely largely on 
their own acquaintances for assistance 
or to use ‘‘official channels,” which 
customarily are slow and tortuous. 
As one means for ameliorating this 
situation, occupation authorities in 
1948 requested the establishment of a 
“‘state-side” organization under non- 
governmental auspices but closely 
linked with military government and 
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the Department of the Army, which 
would advise on educational policies 
abroad and co-ordinate our voluntary 
efforts. 

The first step in implementing this 
request was the establishment by the 
American Council on Education of an 
Advisory Committee on Cultural and 
Educational Relations with the Occu- 
pied Countries. Rather than under- 
take the entire responsibility, the Ad- 
visory Committee has requested a 
number of national organizations to 
sponsor ‘‘technical panels,” each con- 
cerned with some major cultural field. 
At this point panels have been set up, 
or are in the process of being set up, in 
the following areas: public education, 
teacher education, youth activities, 
higher education, natural sciences, so- 
cial-science teaching and research, hu- 
manities, governmental affairs, health 
and welfare, music, theater, labor edu- 
cation, women’s activities, agricul- 
tural education, religious affairs, and 
legal affairs. 

The composition and programs of 
these panels can be illustrated by ref- 
erence to the panel on public educa- 
tion. This group is being sponsored by 
the National Education Association. 
Its membership includes specialists in 
school administration, vocational edu- 
cation, supervision and curriculum 
development, and audio-visual aids. 
After a conference with Dr. Alonzo 
Grace, director of Educational and 
Cultural Relations Division of the Of- 
fice of Military Government, the panel 
has defined the following as some of 
its responsibilities: 
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1. To assist in selecting materials for trans- 
lation and publication in German and Austri- 
an educational journals. 

2. To prepare a roster of qualified persons 
available for service in occupied areas. 

3. To prepare a ros er of resources in this 
country which would be of assistance to edu- 
cators from Germany studying in this coun- 


try. 

4. To furnish advice to occupation authori- 
ties on projects proposed by them. 

5. To suggest other projects to occupation 
authorities. 

6. To develop a program for facilitating the 
transmission of resource materials to occupied 
areas. 

7. To formulate a program for orienting 
visitors who come to the United States. 

8. To advise and otherwise assist the 
“Voice of America” in the selection of educa- 
tional experiences and the preparation of 
scripts for broadcast in occupied countries. 


NEED FOR EVALUATION IN 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


HE band wagon on which every- 
Tew currently is trying to climb 
carries the label “‘general education.”’ 
One scarcely dares to hold up his head 
in polite educational society if he has 
any lingering doubts that in general 
education at last has been found the 
answer to most of man’s woes. Yet the 
cause of general education would be 
well served by a measure of vigorous 
doubting. 

A difficulty faced by a person if he 
chooses to play the role of the con- 
structive skeptic is that he cannot be 
sure of what it is he is talking about. 
His uncertainty stems directly from 
the fact that the proponents of general 
education seem unclear on the same 
point themselves. Is general education 
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essentially a pattern of studies? Is it 
only another name for a regimented, 
required school or college program? Is 
it a phrase which can be used conveni- 
ently to put “practical studies” in 
their place—a lower place? Is general 
education a point of view about some- 
thing? Or is it just the higher mysti- 
cism? Many advocates of general edu- 
cation would define general education 
in terms of the behavior patterns it is 
supposed to induce in the learner. Yet 
even such definitions are, for the most 
part, so broad or so vague as to be 
feeble guides to action. Clearly, a 
straightforward, operational defini- 
tion of the phrase “‘general education” 
is needed, a definition which is set up 
in terms of outcomes and not in terms 
of courses to be taken or subject mat- 
ters which are to be merged. 

The skeptic quite properly is inter- 
ested in knowing whether or not the 
claims which are made are actually re- 
alized. Here he and everyone else con- 
cerned is likely to be stopped; for, 
lacking a usable definition of out- 
comes, appraising results in any objec- 
tive manner is impossible. More than 
that, the questioner, in looking about, 
is likely to find few, if any, data which 
would be helpful even if he had a defi- 
nition to start with. 

The time is ripe for undertaking an 
honest evaluation of attempts to pro- 
vide general education, especially in 
our secondary schools and colleges. 
The relative merits of the Harvard 
plan, the Chicago plan, the common- 
learnings course in a midwestern high 
school, the core program in another 
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school, and so on, make interesting 
content for speeches in public meet- 
ings and for powder-room debates. 
But no plan is good by definition. 
Data are needed—and data which are 
truly relevant to desired outcomes. 
Perhaps any vigorous new move- 
ment must go through an initial period 
in which belief and conviction carry 
more weight than do facts. The gener- 
al-education movement seems to be 
spending a long time, a dangerously 
long time, in this stage. It is time now 
to move on to the more adult stage of 
calm and dispassionate appraisal. 


NEw COMMISSIONER OF EDU- 
CATION INDUCTED 


N MARCH 18, 1949, Dr. Earl J. 
McGrath was inducted as the 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. Although the responsibilities 
of the Office of Education and of the 
commissioner have always been sub- 
stantial, at this point in time they 
seem especially great. The challenges 
presented to our schools have never 
loomed higher, and the threats to the 
theory and practice of public educa- 
tion have never been more pressing. 
Dr. McGrath undertakes his new 
duties well aware of these challenges 
and threats. In a statement he made 
at the time of his induction he said: 
If there is any threat to local initiative and 
responsibility, it is not from a grasping federal 
government. It comes from the increasing de- 
terioration of our educational system itself, 
through financial starvation. We who favor 
federal aid are agreed that it should flow from 
federal agencies directly to established author- 
ities within the several states, the allocation of 
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such funds to be made in terms of local needs 
and local policies. Adequate legislative safe- 
guards can be provided to protect local insti- 
tutions and agencies from governmental domi- 
nation. It should never be forgotten that an 
uneducated and frustrated electorate is the 
best prey of demagogues and dictators. Edu- 
cation is the road to personal and political 
freedom. Federal support will help to keep 
this road clear for all our people. 

Developments of this type and other 
changes now occurring in American society 
and in the educational institutions of the 
country will create new issues and new prob- 
lems in the world of education. These matters 
must be studied intensively and fully if an 
adequate educational program for all the 
youth of the nation is to be provided. In this 
task many agencies and many persons will 
take part. The Office of Education of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, if it is to discharge its 
full responsibilities to the government and to 
the citizens generally, must exercise dynamic 
leadership in such studies and in such plan- 
ning, using all the resources in its own staff 
and others elsewhere available. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BY 
STATE GOVERNMENTS 


Ween in the April, 1949, issue 
of the Nation’s Schools, Francis 
S. Chase summarizes the findings of 
the Study on Education which has 
been carried on under the sponsorship 
of the Council of State Governments. 
Many of the problems and conditions 
brought to light have long been recog- 
nized by observant and thoughtful 
citizens. Nonetheless, this comprehen- 
sive summarization of the conditions 
under which our educational enter- 
prise operates should serve to define 
and underline the problem in truly 
challenging terms. 

All the conclusions of the study 
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need careful attention, but there is 
one which deserves especial notice 
here. The shortage of elementary- 
school teachers and of elementary 
teachers in training is widely known 
and is properly viewed as a near ca- 
lamity. Thus far the efforts which 
have been directed toward ameliorat- 
ing the situation have concentrated 
largely on raising salaries, thereby 
presumably attracting more young 
people to the profession. Worthy and 
necessary as are the efforts to this end, 
Chase points out, they may very well 
prove surprisingly ineffective unless, 
at the same time, vigorous steps are 
taken to make working conditions at- 
tractive and satisfying and unless 
“school boards and citizens recognize 
the importance of the elementary 
teacher as a highly qualified profes- 
sional worker largely responsible for 
the mental and social development of 
boys and girls during their most 
formative years.” 

The complete report is to be pub- 
lished in May and may be obtained 
from the Council of State Govern- 
ments, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


THE ROLE OF FOUNDATIONS IN 
PuBLic AFFAIRS 


O wHaT ends would you direct the 
of a major foundation if 
you were in a position to control its 
activities? This is the question which 
a committee of six men is undertaking 
to answer for the trustees of the Ford 
Foundation. Established in 1936 and 
built up through gifts from the Ford 


family, the Foundation has thus far 
been comparatively inactive, but now 
the trustees propose to make the Ford 
Foundation a helpful influence in 
American life. The committee has the 
responsibility of drafting a long-range 
policy and plan of action for the 
Foundation. 

At first glance it might not seem es- 
pecially difficult to determine impor- 
tant needs and human problems which 
would be materially aided by subsidy, 
especially when, as seems probable, 
the resources of the Ford Foundation 
will be extremely great. Nonetheless, 
there exists the dangerous possibility 
that even great resources may be dis- 
sipated on good but lesser causes, with 
the result that the welfare of humani- 
ty on a broad scale is not materially 
advanced. 

Edwin R. Embree, writing in the 
March issue of Harper’s Magazine 
under the title “Timid Billions,” 
makes the point that in recent years 
practically all foundations have lost 
the pioneering spirit and have tended 
to become conservative in interest: 

In spite of the increasing number of funds 
and the desperate needs of the world, there is 
an ominous absence of that social pioneering 
that is the essential business of founda- 
tions. .... 

Somehow policies have got confused and 
timid; foundation giving, instead of concen- 
trating on the social frontiers, is losing its 
leadership and becoming conventional and 


stereotyped. 

Justified as these and other criti- 
cisms of foundation operations may 
be, how to be a pioneer with several 
million dollars a year is not easy to de- 
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termine. The task of selecting prob- 
lems which are possible of solution and 
which are appropriate to a private 
foundation is not a simple one. Should 
a foundation, for example, subsidize 
year after year an organization of any 
kind? There probably is no categorical 
answer to this, but where is the line to 
be drawn? Ought a foundation itself 
promote the investigation of a field or 
problem, rather than wait to be “‘ap- 
proached’’? If it does, how does it keep 
clear of charges of propagandizing or 
unduly influencing public affairs? 
Ought a foundation, especially one 
coming newly into being, devote any 
proportion of its resources to research 
or should it concentrate mainly on 
helping men and women to use more 
effectively the knowledge which they 
already have? 


These and many other questions of 
policy must be answered by any foun- 
dation which views itself as a public 
trust in the finest sense. But the single, 


persistent, dominant question is: 
What are the most urgent human 
needs that can be attacked through 
the energy which a large sum of non- 
governmental funds can release? An- 
other important question is: Would 
not the cause of human welfare be ad- 
vanced more rapidly and on a broader 
front if, instead of sponsoring a mul- 
tiplicity of unrelated activities, large 
foundations would concentrate their 
resources on particular matters and on 
what might be called fundamental 
developments? 

Undoubtedly, school workers have 
influenced foundation practices some- 
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what through their requests for as- 
sistance. Is it not time that educators 
themselves come to some agreement 
as to what are the major unsolved 
problems in their field? Complete 
agreement would be unlikely, but 
surely there must exist a core of prob- 
lems which all would admit as crucial. 
Such an agreement would serve to 
channel the interests and activities of 
the school people, and it would, at the 
same time, provide a meaningful and 
dependable guide both to private 
foundations and to the public in di- 
recting their resources to the most 
productive ends. 

The manner in which such an agree- 
ment could be brought about is a 
cause for head-scratching, for no con- 
venient vehicle or organization exists 
at the moment which has either the 
personnel or the professional status to 
do the job. It is possible that a major 
contribution to American education 
which a foundation might make would 
be to provide the means for the con- 
tinuous assessing of the needs and 
problems confronting the American 
people, especially in the educational 
area broadly interpreted. 


RHEUMATIC FEVER RESEARCH 


HEUMATIC fever, which kills five 
times as many children each 

year as infantile paralysis and which 
ranks with tuberculosis and syphilis as 
a great, disabling, chronic disease, is, 
for the first time, being systematically 
studied at the Rheumatic Fever Re- 
search Institute at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The disease strikes early and 
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cripples during the most promising 
years of life. A fifth of those who get 
the disease are crippled for life. 

Scientists generally accept the con- 
cept that rheumatic fever is initiated 
by infection with the same bacterium 
which causes tonsillitis, scarlet fever, 
erysipelas, inflammation of the ear, 
and ‘‘strep sore throat.’ After some 
persons recover from these infections, 
rheumatic fever proceeds to attack the 
connective tissues of the body and 
causes inflammation of the muscle, 
valves, and outer lining of the heart. 
But doctors do not know why the 
heart becomes so involved and why 
the same infections induce rheumatic 
fever in certain persons and not in 
others. 

Dr. Alvin F. Coburn, who came to 
Northwestern University to establish 
and direct the Rheumatic Fever Re- 
search Institute, reports that six labo- 
ratory units have been developed to 
initiate the attack upon the disease: 
bacteriology, immunology, physiolo- 
gy, biochemistry, organic chemistry, 
and physical chemistry. 

The city of Chicago set aside an en- 
tire floor of its Municipal Contagious 
Hospital for laboratories for the Insti- 
tute. This provides not only labora- 
tory space but the desired proximity 
to clinica] facilities. To augment the 
clinical facilities, arrangements have 
been made for collaboration between 
the Institute and other hospitals and 
clinics in the Chicago area where 
rheumatic fever is being treated. Field 
work is being conducted in an area 
where family incomes are low and the 
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incidence of rheumatic fever is high. 
The Institute staff feels that these 
unusually fine facilities for clinical and 
field studies are of great importance 
since only man can develop rheumatic 
fever and research depends, to a large 
degree, on observations and analytical 
material obtained from human pa- 
tients. 

While scientists in the laboratory 
study the biochemical change that oc- 
curs when the disease strikes, field 
studies are being made to find out 
what factors in the diet may correct 
an inherited susceptibility to the 
rheumatic process. As one step in this 
search, studies are being made of the 
families of children admitted to the 
Contagious Disease Hospital with 
scarlet fever, both while the children 
are in hospital and following their dis- 
charge; of the families of children who 
have had rheumatic fever and who are 
attending the Salvation Army Clinic 
in the Bridgeport area of Chicago and 
the Cook County Hospital cardiac 
clinic; and of other children from con- 
trasting areas in Chicago, including 
the University of Chicago Laboratory 
School. 


CONFERENCE ON ARITHMETIC 


HE University of Chicago will hold 

its Fourth Annual Conference on 
Arithmetic on July 6, 7, and 8, 1949. 
The six half-day sessions of the con- 
ference will deal with several aspects 
of elementary-school arithmetic. Pro- 
fessor R. L. Morton, of Ohio Univer- 
sity, will give the opening address of 
the conference on the topic ‘‘ The Place 
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of Arithmetic in Various Types of Ele- 
mentary-School Curriculums.”’ Among 
the other speakers at the conference 
will be Dr. Vincent G. Glennon, of 
Syracuse University; Dean D. Banks 
Wilburn, of Marshall College, West 
Virginia; Dr. Robert H. Koenker, of 
Ball State Teachers College, Indiana; 
Dr. Sina M. Mott, of Southern Illinois 
University; Dr. M. L. Hartung, of the 
University of Chicago; and Dr. Don 
Rogers, assistant superintendent in 
charge of elementary education in the 
Chicago public schools. 

One program will be devoted partic- 
ularly to arithmetic in the primary 
grades and another to arithmetic in 
the intermediate grades. There will be 
a session dealing with the teaching of 
meanings in arithmetic, one dealing 
with methods of self-instruction, and 
one with in-service preparation of 
teachers. 

Programs for the 1949 conference 
may be obtained by writing to Profes- 
sor G. T. Buswell, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON READING 


HE Twelfth Annual Conference on 

Reading at the University of Chi- 
cago will be held from June 28 to July 
2, 1949. The central theme of the con- 
ference will be “ Classroom Techniques 
in Improving Reading.” This theme 
has been selected because of the ur- 
gent request of those attending the 
conference during the last few years 
that specific attention be given to 
classroom procedures and techniques 
involved in improving reading. 
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The general sessions of the confer- 
ence will consider basic issues relating 
to the main theme. Sectional meetings 
will deal with appropriate techniques 
for the primary grades, the middle and 
upper grades, and junior and senior 
high schools. The following topics will 
be presented before the high-school 
sessions by the speakers indicated: 


“Techniques in Improving Ability To Inter- 
pret What Is Read,” Lois Anne Dilley, 
West High School, Rockford, Illinois 

“Techniques in Dealing with Word Difficul- 
ties in Specific Situations,” Luella B. Cook, 
Curriculum Bureau, Public Schools, Min- 
neapolis 

‘Techniques of Teaching Poetry in Junior and 
Senior High Schools,’’ R. Albert Matteson, 
Washington Junior High School, Rock 
Island, Illinois 

“Techniques in Directing Extension and Per- 
sonal or Free Reading,” Eleanor Davis, 
Elmhurst Township High School, Elm- 
hurst, Illinois 

‘Techniques in Promoting Reading Compe- 
tence in the Study of Specific Problems,” 
Louise C. Rowlands, Research Staff, Divi- 
sion of Curriculum Development, Board of 
Education, Chicago 

“Techniques in Stimulating and Guiding the 
Reading Activities of Superior Learners,” 
Frances Farrell, Marshall High School, 
Chicago 

“Techniques and Adjustments for Slow 
Learners, with Special Reference to Read- 
ing,” Glenn M. Blair, University of 
Illinois 

“Techniques in Providing and Facilitating the 
Classroom Use of Reading Materials,” 
Margaret Greer, Consultant in Library 
Service, Board of Education, Minneapolis 

“Evaluation of Classroom Teaching,” Eunice 
Helmkamp, Laboratory School, University 
of Chicago 


Copies of the program, together 
with instructions for securing rooms, 
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may be secured from Professor Wil- 
liam S. Gray, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago. 


CONFERENCE FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


HE Ninth Conference for Teachers 

of the Social Sciences in Second- 
ary Schools and Junior Colleges will be 
held July 20, 21, and 22, 1949, at the 
University of Chicago. The main topic 
of the conference will be “‘The Teach- 
ing of Social Problems.” Each session 
will contribute to the thinking of this 
topic with a variety of papers and 
discussions. 

There is no admission fee. All teach- 
ers of the social studies, curriculum di- 
rectors and supervisors, and school 
administrators are cordially invited 
to attend. Further information about 
the program may be obtained by writ- 
ing Earl S. Johnson, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


HE Department of Education of 
Tie University of Chicago is con- 
ducting or assisting with several work- 
shops during the summer of 1949. 

The Workshop in Human Develop- 
ment and Education is designed for 
educators who want to increase their 
understanding of human behavior and 
to learn skills and techniques to meet 
daily situations. Seminars, lectures, 
laboratory groups, and consultations 
with the staff are provided for these 
purposes. Group seminars study top- 
ics such as social status, physical 
change and development through the 


growth cycle, processes of personality 
adjustment. Survey lectures cover the 
major problems of human develop- 
ment. The laboratory sections provide 
learning in such techniques as recog- 
nizing and clarifying human feelings 
in the classroom, observing and inter- 
preting child behavior, designing cur- 
riculums in the light of modern knowl- 
edge of child development, devising 
effective cumulative records and home 
reports. The workshop welcomes ex- 
perienced elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators, workers in counseling 
and guidance, college teachers of child 
development, and leaders of parent- 
education and community-recreation 
programs. The workshop will run from 
June 27 through August 6. 

During June the Rural Editorial 
Service will hold workshops for re- 
porters on state education association 
journals and editors of educational 
magazines. The Reporters Workshop 
is a feature of the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation project to improve teach- 
ing through the reporting of promising 
developments in education. Staff writ- 
ers will spend the month studying re- 
porting techniques and evaluating 
educational practices. During the last 
week of June about sixty editors of 
educational periodicals will take part 
in a workshop jointly sponsored by 
the Rural Editorial Service and the 
Educational Press Association. 

A Workshop in Intergroup Educa- 
tion is planned for teachers, guidance 
workers, school psychologists, coun- 
selors, administrators, principals, su- 
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pervisors, librarians, and community 
workers. Program areas include cur- 
riculum, school activities, evaluation, 
group leadership, the child and the 
community. In seminars, individual 
conferences, and small work groups, 
participants will study problems that 
concern them. There will be special 
meetings, book forums, and film dis- 
cussions. This workshop for about 
sixty persons will take place from 
June 27 through August 6. 

The Workshop on Research in Old 
Age is new this year. It will operate 
from August 8 to August 27. The first 
week will consist in a popular institute 
on social aspects of old age. There will 
be lectures and discussions on em- 
ployment and retirement; on case 
work for the aged; on medical, psy- 
chiatric, housing, and recreation prob- 
lems. A select group of members ac- 
tively engaged in research will stay on 
for the second two weeks to conduct 
social-psychological research on old 
age and aging. 

Persons attending the workshops 
will be housed in dormitory rooms at 
the University of Chicago. Inquiries 
should be directed to the Workshop 
Secretary, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 


CONFERENCE ON GUIDANCE 


HE Thirteenth Annual Guidance 
and Personnel Conference will be 
held on Thursday and Friday, June 30 
and July 1, 1949, at the University of 
Chicago. This conference, like the pre- 
ceding ones, is for the purpose of pro- 
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viding an opportunity to consider to- 
gether some of the current problems 
in the field of guidance and personnel. 

There will be four sessions: a morn- 
ing and afternoon session on each of 
the two days. Those wishing a pro- 
gram in advance of the conference 
may communicate with Robert C. 
Woellner, 305 Administration Build- 
ing, University of Chicago, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED YEARBOOKS 


HE Forty-eighth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education consists of two volumes, 
each pertaining to a problem of cur- 
rent interest. Part I of this yearbook, 
entitled Audio-visual Materials of In- 
struction, undertakes primarily to an- 
swer the crucial questions which have 
emerged from extensive experimenta- 
tion with audio-visual aids as a means 
of improving instruction. The discus- 
sion centers on specific problems en- 
countered by teachers and administra- 
tors in utilizing audio-visual materials 
and equipment in teaching situations. 
Many practical suggestions are offered 
for the enrichment of learning experi- 
ence in different areas of instruction 
by the introduction of appropriate 
audio-visual materials and techniques. 
Part II of the yearbook, Reading in 
the Elementary School, is designed to 
provide an authoritative interpreta- 
tion of the significance of new prob- 
lems and new knowledge in this impor- 
tant area of instruction. Accordingly, 
the discussion emphasizes practical 
principles and procedures which are in 
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harmony with accredited research in 
recent years. Together with the com- 
panion volume published last year, 
Reading in the High School and College 
(Forty-seventh Yearbook, Part II), 
this publication furnishes effective 
guidance for the improvement of 
teaching procedures and the develop- 
ment of a co-ordinated program in 
reading adapted to the needs of the 
student at all levels of instruction. 

These two volumes are available on 
order to the University of Chicago 
Press at $3.50 for each volume in 
cloth binding, or $2.75 in paper covers. 

The Twenty-seventh Yearbook of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators carries the timely 
title, American School Buildings. Com- 
munity leaders and educators are 
faced with a series of dilemmas in 
providing for school housing—a most 
urgent task in American education 
today. Much of this yearbook dis- 
cusses principles for formulating 
building policies, emphasizing the 
need for long-range community plan- 
ning which employs scientific admin- 
istrative procedures. Included are 
summaries of available information on 
technical aspects of buildings and 
equipment, financial considerations, 
and unanswered questions in the 
school-plant field. The book concludes 
with a check list of essential steps in 
building schools. This yearbook may 
be secured from the American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., at $4.00 a copy. 

The 1949 Yearbook of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
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Development of the National Educa- 
tion Association, entitled Toward Bet- 
ter Teaching, develops the thesis that 
there are basic characteristics of teach- 
ing which apply to all age groups. 
With a dynamic approach to the 
teaching-learning process, this year- 
book outlines seven aspects of an en- 
riched educational program. It is as- 
serted that such a program will foster 
in the pupil security and satisfaction, 
co-operative learning, self-direction, 
creativity, and a sense of values. In 
addition, it will provide opportunities 
for social action and help pupils evalu- 
ate their learning. The authors present 
extensive explanations and _ illustra- 
tions from schools at all levels in many 
areas of the United States. A descrip- 
tive list of films on improved teaching 
methods and an annotated list of re- 
cent books on better teaching are pro- 
vided. This yearbook may be pur- 
chased at $3.00. The address of the 
Association is 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Published under the title, Geogra ph- 
ic Approaches to Social Education, the 
Nineteenth Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies is de- 
signed to aid in the appraisal and re- 
definition of objectives in geography, 
as well as the improvement of class- 
room teaching. A major portion of the 
volume is concerned with the philo- 
sophical foundations for geographical 
study, but an entire section is devoted 
to considerations of methods and ma- 
terials for teaching geography and re- 
lated social studies. This section will 
be of immediate value to teachers. 
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Also included are informative treat- 
ments of geographical study at the 
elementary- and secondary-school lev- 
els. The final section discusses the im- 
plications for the professional prepa- 
ration of prospective geography teach- 
ers. This volume may be purchased at 
$3.00 per copy in cloth, or $2.50 for a 
paper-bound edition. The address of 
the National Council is 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


CONFERENCE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS OF PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


} pew the week of July 11-15, 
school administrators will be 


welcomed to the Seventeenth Annual 
Conference for Administrative Officers 
of Public and Private Schools. This is 


the second year in which the confer- 
ence has been sponsored co-operative- 
ly by the School of Education of 
Northwestern University and the De- 
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partment of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The discussions will 
deal with the administration of schools 
in an era of transition. 

The Co-operative Conference will 
be held this year on the downtown 
campus of Northwestern University, 
at Chicago Avenue and Lake Shore 
Drive in Chicago. One floor of Abbott 
Hall on the Chicago campus will be 
open to provide rooms for out-of-town 
conference guests. Advance reserva- 
tions for room accommodations will 
be necessary. 

The conference is offered, without 
fee, to school administrators and other 
school personnel who wish to attend 
and to students registered at North- 
western University or the University 
of Chicago. Inquiries about rooms 
and requests for the program may be 
directed to Professor Eugene S. Law- 
ler, School of Education, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

WARREN SEYFERT 
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The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by WaRREN C. SEYFERT, 
associate professor of 
education and director of the Labora- 
tory School of the University of Chi- 
cago. WILLIAM G. BRINK and Pavt A. 
Witty, both of whom are professors 
of education at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, report the results of a study 
of current practices in teaching re- 
medial reading in secondary schools. 
CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN, professor of 
education at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, points out the implications of 
current events for education. JOHN 
WITHALL, supervisor of the Records 
Office of the Laboratory School of 
the University of Chicago, considers 
the role of democratic leadership in 
instruction and summarizes the re- 
sults of a study of democratic prac- 
tices in teaching. A. W. Hurp, direc- 
tor of the Medical College of Virginia 
in Richmond, Virginia, presents the 
results of an investigation of the 
causes for the failure of graduate and 
professional students in college courses. 
LEONARD V. Koos, professor of sec- 
ondary education at the University 
of Chicago, continues the report of a 
study made in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania to determine the best plan for 
developing and maintaining junior 
colleges. ANNA C. WILLIAMS, teacher 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


in Central High School, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, describes a project in which 
the students and faculty members in 
that school undertook the study of 
atomic energy and its implications. 
SIDNEY J. LEvy, research assistant for 
the Committee on Human Develop- 
ment at the University of Chicago, 
discusses the use of nondirective tech- 
niques in the study of developmental 
tasks of adolescence. MANDEL SHER- 
MAN, professor of educational psy- 
chology at the University of Chicago, 
and ARCHIE E. HENDRICKS, research 
assistant in the same institution, 
present a list of selected references 
on educational psychology. FRANCES 
SWINEFORD, head of the Test Analysis 
Section of the Statistical Analysis 
Department of the Educational Test- 
ing Service in Princeton, New Jersey, 
and Kart J. Hotzincer, professor of 
education at the University of Chi- 
cago, present a list of selected refer- 
ences on statistics, the theory of test 
construction, and factor analysis. 


RoBERT C. WOELLNER, 
associate professor of ed- 
ucation, assistant dean 
of students, and director of vocational 
guidance and placement at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Mary V. GAVER, 
librarian at State Teachers College, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


Reviewers 
of books 
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CURRENT PRACTICES IN REMEDIAL READING 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS’ 


WILLIAM G. BRINK anp PAUL A. WITTY 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Aparna of the number of high- 
school pupils who are seriously 
handicapped in reading range from 20 
to 30 per cent. Moreover, relatively 
few students have developed fully the 
abilities and skills essential to ef- 
ficient and intelligent reading. In rec- 
ognition of these facts, research work- 
ers have, in recent years, redoubled 
their efforts to discover the causes of 
reading difficulties, to develop and 
test effective remedial procedures, and 
to ascertain efficient methods for pre- 
venting disabilities. Some teachers 
and administrators in secondary 
schools, recognizing that poor reading 
ability is one of the chief causes of 
failure, have sought to raise the level 
of reading of all students. They hold 
that the problem cannot be dismissed 
merely by placing the blame for poor 
reading on elementary schools. They 
appreciate the fact that reading must 
be conceived as a developmental proc- 
ess to be fostered throughout the en- 
tire period of formal education. 


* This study was made possible by a research 
grant of the Graduate School, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Acknowledgment is made by the writers 
of the assistance given by Mr. Jack Childress in 
the administration of the questionnaires and in 
the preparation of statistics. 


* 


Up to the present time, attempts to 
improve reading ability have been 
limited chiefly to the establishment of 
classes for students who are seriously 
deficient in the skills of reading.? Dur- 
ing the past few years an increasing 
number of secondary schools have es- 
tablished special programs for diag- 
nostic and remedial endeavor. The 
present status of these programs has 
not been reported, however. This 
study was undertaken to discover 
current practices in remedial reading 
in secondary schools. Information was 
sought concerning the objectives of 
remedial-reading programs, the bases 
for selecting students, the activities 
engaged in, and the methods em- 
ployed for evaluating students’ prog- 
ress. 


THE STUDY 


Procedures used.—Data were col- 
lected by means of questionnaires and 
personal visits. In order to locate 
schools that provide special instruc- 
tion in reading, letters were addressed 


2 Reading in the High School and College, pp. 
1-45. Forty-seventh Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part IT. Chi- 
cago: Distributed by the University of Chicago 
Press, 1948. 
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REMEDIAL READING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


to 500 school systems having one or 
more high schools of approximately 
700 students. Of the 183 schools which 
indicated that remedial-reading classes 
had been organized, 109 co-operated 
by contributing the information on 
which this study is based. Eight of 
these schools, which appeared to have 
developed outstanding reading pro- 
grams, were visited. 

Organization of the course.—Al- 
though there is considerable variation 
in the administrative facilities for 
remedial reading, this investigation 
disclosed some practices that were 
generally followed. Over one-half the 
schools reported that their programs 
had been started within the last six 
years. In over one-third of the schools, 
the classes were but one to three years 
old. Only 13 per cent had provided 
remedial-reading classes for more than 
twelve years. 

The responsibility for remedial in- 
struction is usually centered in the 
English department. In fifty-seven of 
the schools classes were not distin- 
guished from regular English courses 
except by number or letter, such as 
English R or English X B or by a 
title such as “Special English” or 
“General English.” In forty cases the 
word “reading” appears in the title; 
for example, “Reading Improve- 
ment,” “Special Reading,” or “‘“Reme- 
dial Reading.” 

A large number of schools offer in- 
struction in reading in Grades 1X 
and X. Of the 166 classes reported by 
these 10g school systems, 47 were on 
the ninth-grade level and 50 on the 
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tenth-grade level. Six schools reported 
a three-year program in remedial 
reading and nine schools a four-year 
continuous program. 

Twelve schools reported classes of 
ten or fewer pupils, while four have 
more than thirty in each class. The 
median is twenty. 

The most common practice is for 
reading classes to meet regularly five 
days; only twenty-seven schools give 
less than this amount of time weekly 
to remedial reading. 

In thirty-one schools pupils are per- 
mitted to enter classes at any time 
during the school year and to leave 
whenever progress warrants their 
leaving the class. The remaining 
schools assign pupils to the class at the 
beginning of the year or semester; in 
sixty-five systems, pupils may return 
to regular courses as soon as they 
show sufficient improvement. There is 
wide variation in the amount of time 
pupils spend in remedial-reading 
classes. The minimum time is six 
weeks, the maximum three years, and 
the average between one semester and 
a year. 

In approximately three-fourths of 
the school systems, pupils are given 
credit for the remedial-reading course 
equal to that which they would re- 
ceive in any regular course. Moreover, 
in about the same number of schools, 
pupils are permitted to substitute 
their work for credit in English in ful- 
filling requirements for graduation. 
Comments made by administrators 
indicate that there is considerable dis- 
agreement as to whether remedial- 
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reading classes should receive equal 
recognition with other courses or 
should be considered as “extra” or 
“make-up” work. 

The teaching personnel.—Securing 
adequate teaching personnel for 
classes in remedial reading is a press- 
ing problem. The comments which 
were made indicate that there is a 
serious shortage of teachers who have 
received adequate preparation for 
teaching in remedial classes. State- 
ments such as the following are illus- 
trative: 

We have no teachers who are specifically 
trained for this type of work; therefore the 
responsibility falls upon a few who are in- 
terested and have shown ability in teaching 
reading. 

We have no specially trained teachers for 
such courses and have had to depend upon 
volunteers who were willing to undertake it. 

Of the 126 teachers who were re- 
ported to be teaching remedial-read- 
ing courses in these school systems, 
only 28 are full-time specialists. The 
other 98 are regular teachers who vol- 
unteer or are drafted for the job, and 
a large majority of them have had no 
definite preparation for the work. 

Since many of the remedial-reading 
programs have been in operation for 
only a few years, it is impossible to 
state whether the general policy of the 
schools is to have the same teachers 
provide instruction from year to year 
or to shift responsibility from time to 
time among faculty members. Sev- 
enty-five schools, however, report 
that the same persons have taught as 
long as the programs have been in ex- 
istence; twenty-one schools have 
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“passed the classes around.” The pre- 
ceding expression, which was used by 
one respondent, represents the feeling 
among a significant number of teach- 
ers that remedial-reading classes are 
undesirable. This feeling is further evi- 
denced by comments such as, “I have 
been stuck with them for two years 
now.” On the other hand, the vital 
need for really effective teaching is 
shown by statements made by many 
administrators, of which the following 
is an example: 

We have one teacher doing this special 
work. She was chosen because of her prepara- 
tion, wide experience, unusual wisdom and 
success in working with pupils, and her faith 
that they can succeed. I would not want such 
a course unless the right teacher could be 
found. 


Besides the reading specialists and 
teachers of regular academic subjects 
who are teaching remedial classes, re- 
ports indicate that certain other per- 
sonnel give assistance in carrying on 
the program. The school nurse is men- 
tioned in thirty-seven instances and 
the physician in fourteen. The librar- 
ian co-operates in thirty-six schools, 
and the director of testing service in 
twenty-eight systems. Other faculty 
personnel who were listed less fre- 
quently include guidance specialists 
and school psychologists. 

Selection of pupils—A number of 
methods are used in selecting pupils to 
be enrolled in remedial classes. Most 
schools depend on two sources of in- 
formation, namely, testing and the 
recommendations of members of the 
faculty. The recommendations of 
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teachers were considered of great im- 
portance by fifty-one schools, and the 
statements of deans, counselors, su- 
pervisors, or psychologists were 
stressed as important by fifty-eight 
schools. Pupils’ requests for reading 
assistance are considered exceedingly 
important by thirty-eight schools. 
Previous academic records are utilized 
by 93 per cent of the schools but are 
considered to be of great importance 
by only 53 per cent. 

The results of standardized reading 
tests are depended on by the schools 
as the most reliable basis for selecting 
pupils for remedial instruction. Three- 
fourths of the schools regard these 
tests to be of great value. Among the 
reading tests frequently used are the 
Iowa Silent Reading Tests, the Traxler 
Silent Reading Test, and the Gates 
Reading Survey. 

Although general intelligence tests 
are not depended on to give reliable 
information for selecting pupils for 
remedial-reading classes, they are 
used to provide supplementary data 
in two-thirds of the schools. The in- 
telligence tests listed most frequently 
are the Otis Quick-scoring Men- 
tal Ability Tests, Stanford-Binet 
Tests, Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelli- 
gence Tests, and the California Test 
of Mental Maturity. 

Objectives——Major attention is 
given in remedial classes to helping 
pupils develop basic reading abilities 
and skills and to stimulating greater 
interest and enjoyment in reading. 
The small number of teachers (25 per 
cent) who reported that they place 
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great stress on the objective of assist- 
ing pupils in the reading of the mate- 
rials of instruction in other high- 
school subject areas suggests that in- 
adequate consideration is given to the 
reading needs of students; for high- 
school pupils who are retarded in 
reading need guidance and direction 
in order to read successfully the ma- 
terials of subject areas such as science 
and the social studies. Encouraging, 
however, is the fact that many teach- 
ers are putting forth a serious effort to 
promote favorable attitudes toward 
reading by enabling pupils to develop 
skill in reading and by eliminating, as 
far as possible, the causes of insecu- 
rity, anxiety, and other emotional dis- 
turbances which often accompany 
reading disability. 

Instructional materials used.—Suc- 
cess in reading is conditioned to a 
large extent by the character of the 
instructional materials that are used. 
Textbooks, practice books, and maga- 
zines must meet the double need of 
interesting poor readers and of afford- 
ing them opportunities to acquire the 
skills and abilities which they lack. 
An extensive list of materials was 
cited by teachers, but only those used 
widely will be mentioned here. Flying 
the Printways and Let’s Read!* are 
most frequently employed as text- 
books. The practice books which are 
common to a large number of schools 


3 Carol Hovious, Fl ying the Printways. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1938. 


4Holland Roberts and Helen Rand, Let’s 
Read! New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1937. 
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are: Practice Readers,’ Getting the 
Meaning,’ and Practice Exercises in 
Reading.’ Reader’s Digest and Coronet 
are the two magazines most exten- 
sively read. Magazines in the fields of 
science, shopwork, and the social 
studies are also frequently employed. 

Many schools introduce films to 
supplement printed materials. Some 
of the films are used to improve study 
habits, as, for example, ‘‘How To 
Study,’ “How To Read a Book,” 
“How To Use the Library,” “How To 
Use the Dictionary.”’ Other films are 
shown to awaken pupils’ interests in 
various subjects and to make their 
reading more challenging and _ pur- 
poseful. A number of other visual and 
auditory aids, such as flash cards, the 
tachistoscope, slides, drawings, pic- 
tures, the radio, and recordings, were 
mentioned. 

Fifty-eight of the schools reported 
that they attempt to make the reme- 
dial-reading classroom a laboratory, 
with a large collection of materials 
easily accessible to pupils. The co- 
operation of the librarian is, of course, 
of significance in this endeavor. 

Activities in remedial-reading classes. 
—A study was made of the experi- 
ences that are generally considered 
desirable for improving reading abili- 
ties and tastes. The activities were 

5 Clarence R. Stone and Others, Practice Read- 
ers. St. Louis, Missouri: Webster Publishing Co. 

6 W. S. Guiler and J. H. Coleman, Getting the 
Meaning. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1940. 

7 Arthur I. Gates and Celeste Comegys Pear- 


don, Practice Exercises in Reading. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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classified under the following head- 
ings: 

1. Activities involved in understanding 
the needs and interests of pupils 

2. Activities for extending and enriching 
experiences through reading 

3. Activities for developing meaning 
through reading 

4. Activities for developing speed of read- 
ing 

5. Activities for developing ability to 
evaluate printed materials 

6. Activities to promote the development 
of good study habits 


Teachers were requested to check in 
appropriate columns the amount of 
emphasis placed on each item. They 
were asked to indicate also whether 
they believed each activity to be “of 
great value,” “of some value,” or “of 
little or no value.” Space was provided 
for adding other activities. 

Analysis of these data showed wide 
variation in the stress given to various 
procedures. Among the activities em- 
phasized most are those involved in 
understanding the needs of students 
and in developing “‘meanings”’ through 
reading. Although there is a marked 
tendency to ascribe high value to the 
activities which are stressed most fre- 
quently, exceptions are found. For 
example, only 9 per cent of the teach- 
ers reported that they emphasize 
greatly practice in comparing and con- 
trasting the opinions of different au- 
thors while 32 per cent consider this 
training of great value. 

Other activities in which judgments 
of value are significantly higher than 
reported practice are studying emo- 
tional characteristics of pupils, cor- 
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relating reading with other school sub- 
jects, providing classroom libraries of 
appropriate books and materials, and 
teaching pupils how to draw conclu- 
sions from reading content. The fact 
that judgments of value are, in nearly 
all instances, higher than current 
practices is in conformity with the fre- 
quently repeated comments concern- 
ing insufficient time for individual 
work, inadequate training of teachers, 
large classes, and failure on the part of 
school faculties, as a whole, to recog- 
nize the importance of reading im- 
provement. 

Evaluation of students’ progress.— 
Many different devices, techniques, 
and procedures are employed in evalu- 
ating students’ progress. The follow- 
ing means were reported frequently: 

1. Teachers’ records of materials read by 
individual pupils 

2. Results on standardized reading tests 

3. Pupils’ records of their own reading 

4. Subjective appraisals of progress by 
the teacher of the remedial-reading class 


Less frequently mentioned were 
“grades in English,’”’ and “reports on 
reading improvement by teachers of 
other subjects.” 

Few schools made adequate provi- 
sion for thorough testing of their pu- 
pils. Consequently, evaluation is par- 
tial and incomplete. Since research 
has shown that the causes of reading 
difficulty are numerous, it would be 
desirable for every teacher to as- 
semble information concerning physi- 
cal health, emotional status, mental 
ability, interests, attitudes, aptitudes, 
and all or any of the home conditions 
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of each pupil. This practice, however, 
is rarely followed. Greater recognition 
should also be given to the strategic 
role of the learner. His co-operation in 
evaluating his own improvement is of 
significance; for, as Troyer has pointed 
out: 

Evaluation should help the person evalu- 
ated to identify his own strengths and weak- 
nesses. It should be a guidance process con- 
sistent with democratic human values. 
Evaluation should be done with rather than 
to individuals. Traditionally the reverse is 
true.® 

Faculty responsibility —Unfortu- 
nately the improvement of reading is 
seldom considered an all-faculty en- 
deavor. As one contributor puts it, 
“‘Awareness of the reading problem is 
very hazy.” There were many com- 
ments from teachers regarding the 
need for a changed attitude toward 
the reading problem on the secondary- 
school level. 

One principal stated: “I am afraid 
that too many faculty members are 
like one English teacher who said, ‘I 
just assume that a student can read 
when he comes to high school.’ ” Sev- 
eral schools indicated that they are ex- 
perimenting with plans to overcome 
this attitude and to awaken teachers 
to an understanding of the reading 
needs of pupils. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

This study and related investiga- 
tions show that, although secondary 
schools have made a notable begin- 

8M. E. Troyer, “How Can Teaching Effi- 
ciency Be Appraised?” Improving Educational 
Research, p. 204. Washington: American Educa- 
tional Research Association, 1948. 
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ning in attacking the reading prob- 
lem, much remains to be accom- 
plished. Comparatively few high 
schools, even in the larger school sys- 
tems, have organized comprehensive 
programs for the improvement of 
reading. Although special classes for 
poor readers have yielded desirable re- 
sults, insufficient attention has as yet 
been given in this work to a thorough 
study of pupil needs, to the provision 
of rich and varied materials of instruc- 
tion, and to the development of effec- 
tive techniques for evaluating growth. 
Greater emphasis should be placed on 
the pupils’ varied needs for reading 


experience. Moreover, should second- 
ary schools, generally, initiate develop- 
mental programs in reading, there 
would be less need for remedial 
classes. 

The reading problem constitutes a 
challenge to teacher-training institu- 
tions as well as to public schools. The 
former should seek to develop teach- 
ers who are better equipped to deal 
with the problem. The latter should 
insure that every pupil will have the 
kind of curriculum that will best meet 
his needs for reading experiences. Co- 
operative efforts are needed to im- 
prove the situation. 
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EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
CURRENT EVENTS 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 
The Pennsylvania State College 


CURRENT EVENTS IN THE SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 


UIz programs are the vogue. 
Q' Radio, press, journals, public 


assemblies, parlor games, and the in- 
stitutional fellowship hour—all fea- 
ture questions requiring familiarity 
with contemporary world affairs. The 
Phi Delta Kappa Dictionary of Educa- 
tion defines current events” as “ pres- 
ent happenings and developments in 
all fields of human interest and activi- 
ty.’”’* This definition is as broad as the 
wide open spaces and all that can take 
place therein. To make the more im- 
portant of these human experiences 
and achievements available to our 
young people, we have a number of 
well-edited journals—Scholastic, Path- 
finder, Current Events, News Outline, 
My Weekly Reader. On the adult level, 
magazines of strong psychological ap- 
peal have risen to meet our craving for 
general information of current and 
practical importance. 

Over a long period current events, 
international developments, and mod- 


*Carter V. Good (editor), Dictionary of 
Education, p. 113. Prepared under the auspices 
of Phi Delta Kappa. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1945. 


ern fiction were neglected as vital lit- 
erature, but the two world wars have 
altered this. To give children a favor- 
able attitude toward the reading of 
contemporary publications is to pre- 
pare them for adult living on a high 
plane. All around us is evidence of the 
lure of current happenings as subject 
matter that attracts us to books, 
magazines, and newspapers. There are 
known values in current-events study, 
as well as established values in the 
pursuit of history and the social-sci- 
ence field in general. In fact, current 
affairs contain so much of civic and 
social importance that no teacher dare 
neglect to reveal the significance of the 
major news items in the daily paper. 

Current events are living history 
growing out of the not-so-dead past. 
They are the younger brothers of his- 
tory and the second cousins of political 
science. They have been called the 
handmaidens of the social studies. 
They are the cream of the crop of 
facts stemming from the mass experi- 
ence of human trial and error. They 
are the content of the air waves and 
the substance of the press. They are 
street-corner themes and the conver- 
sational center of afternoon bridge— 
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the texture of the stream of time and 
the sources of action in the conscious 
mind of man. Current events are, in 
fact, the processes of history in the 
making, an incipient literature emerg- 
ing and expanding as a genuine sub- 
ject of study. 

The eagerness with which informed 
and intelligent youth ask questions is 
an indication of their interest in cur- 
rent events. This kind of curiosity is 
becoming increasingly characteristic 
of the American people. No longer can 
it be said that we prefer to be segre- 
gated and provincial because of our 
lack of an enlightened understanding 
of what is going on in the world. No 
curtain of secrecy can keep us from 
learning the facts of social evolution 
and becoming acquainted with the in- 
gredients that go into the fabrication 
of what we call literature, history, and 
science. The rank and file of our citi- 
zens seek daily to be kept in close 
touch with every new development in 
our national life; and this progressive 
intellectual attitude is, at present, 
paying cultural and patriotic divi- 
dends. 

There are no hard and fast bound- 
aries between school subjects, the lines 
of demarcation becoming almost in- 
visible in some areas. Modern youth 
wants to know about the stability of 
the American government and the 
continuing welfare of the American 
people, but he is also interested in the 
future of the European nations in gen- 
eral and of the United Nations in par- 
ticular. His typical inquiries involve 
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communism, atom bombs, and the 
prospects for peace or war. Our youth 
of both sexes certainly have a good 
reason for asking about these things. 
They want to know what life has in 
store for them. 

High-school children are maturing 
beyond their years in this postwar 
world. They know what is going on 
far out on the horizon. They are ask- 
ing how we can help them discover the 
way to prevent the threatening third 
world war. How long is this cold war 
to continue? Is it a substitute for the 
bloody conflict about which we dread 
to think objectively? Is it favorable 
that so many incidents have failed to 
precipitate military action? How op- 
timistic dare we allow ourselves to be- 
come in the midst of this ideological 
and propaganda interchange with the 
nations following the line of action set 
by Soviet Russia? Ts communism the 
wave of the future—a rising tide of 
popular desire for fundamental eco- 
nomic, political, and social change 
throughout the world? Is there a uni- 
versal tendency to discredit and weak- 
en democracy? 

This is no time for the Maginot 
mind that falls asleep. The months of 
1949 and 1950 will all be critical, with 
both domestic and foreign problems 
vexing us sorely. The uncertainty of 
this synthetic peace and the daily re- 
minder of the possible nearness of war 
will keep us alerted to our critical need 
for as much authoritative information 
as will be available. It is our convic- 
tion that the maximum of verifiable 
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data should always be accessible to the 
inquiring mind; for of such is the king- 
dom of democracy. 

Only those persons who are fairly 
familiar with the facts of social evolu- 
tion at home and abroad can hope to 
understand the meaning of the epoch- 
al moving pictures that pass in review 
before us. The press is our friend. 
Radio and television have proved of 
great educational advantage. School 
children insist that their parents keep 
posted on the latest and most con- 
structive reports. Our patriotism calls 
on us to be ambitious and eager to 
keep in touch with the developing 
drama of human events. 


AN EDUCATIONAL NECESSITY 


Current events are not a profes- 
sional luxury; they are an educational 
and social necessity. News items are 
not trifles, with our pupils too preoc- 
cupied with medieval and traditional 
content to give them much attention. 
Unless the boys and girls of today give 
sober thought to the epoch-making 
processes that surround them, they 
will not become qualified to assume 
the responsibilities of leadership in the 
even more critical world affairs of to- 
morrow. Critics of this strategic area 
of study err in stating that current 
events are chiefly politics, unworthy 
of serious classroom consideration. 
Other persons seem to take current 
events for granted and settle for a con- 
descending tolerance toward this un- 
conventional interference with the 
orthodox work of the school. 
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current events to play in history, ge- 
ography, English, foreign languages, 
general science, club activities, and 
the assembly program of any “live- 
wire” school. Oral composition and 
theme-writing competently and pro- 
gressively supervised make heavy de- 
mands on the subject matter of pre- 
vailing news reports. We have fre- 
quently heard it said that history is 
primarily the repetition and piling-up 
of current events, which, therefore, 
have a double instructional value. 

If the law forces children to attend 
school and compels them to learn 
chiefly about yesterday’s world, then 
we shall have to take the consequences 
of their less efficient management of 
tomorrow’s world. Civic education to- 
day requires that our youth become 
alerted to the practical operation of 
our democratic government. Observ- 
ing our institutions in action is indis- 
pensable in the training of the younger 
generation. Featuring current events 
brings into the forefront the stuff of 
human experience out of which history 
is made. It tends also to enrich the vo- 
cabulary of the learner and thus help 
him to feel more at home in this intri- 
cate modern world. The more the en- 
thusiasm for the substance of current 
events, the more complete the libera- 
tion from bigotry, prejudice, and 
faulty perception of the truly impor- 
tant facts of everyday living. 

Current events provide a source of 
self-entertainment that has no superi- 
or. The finer things of life are thus 
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readily made available through read- 
ing, conversation, and cultural con- 
tacts of inspiring social intercourse. 
Better understanding of foreign coun- 
tries and of differences in customs, ap- 
preciation of the vast assortment of 
ways in which man has expressed him- 
self artistically and technologically, 
and numerous other objectives and 
aims have been realized in schools ad- 
ministered by a high type of leader- 
ship. Liberal viewpoints are induced, 
and an open-minded attitude is en- 
couraged at a time when it is easy for 
any of us to be wrong. 

Our educational literature of the 
last twenty-five years reveals many 
excellent articles dealing with effective 
systems of organizing current-events 
instruction, choosing the best kinds of 
journals and articles to be used, mak- 
ing assignments that are reasonable 
and inviting from the angle of pupil 
response, and using methods of teach- 
ing that have been proved productive 
of complimentary results. In 1929 
Kimball published Current-Events In- 
struction? At the close of this widely 
adopted textbook is an eleven-page 
bibliography of serviceable reference 
material, which can easily and exten- 
sively be supplemented by consulting 
the several standard index volumes 
available. 

The best textbook is life—and the 
young people we strive to win to the 
thrills of intellectual exercise on the 


2 Reginald Stevens Kimball and Others, 
Current-Events Instruction. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1929. 
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high plane of informational attain- 
ment. The best method is spontaneity 
and freshness of approach to the 
crucial problems of contemporary 
thought. The best criterion of results 
is the attitude and earnestness of 
those persons who join us in searching 
for a fuller understanding of current 
world trends. The best satisfaction 
that can come to ihe teacher is the 
recognition of a growing interest and 
a more vigorous effort to possess and 
interpret facts as they are introduced 
into classroom and home-room dis- 
cussion. 

Let us unite in producing educa- 
tionally a more enlightened nation, 
youth who see both the dangers and 
the possibilities awaiting us tomorrow, 
and an adult generation conditioned 
to keep well informed for the personal 
benefit to be gained and for the ex- 
ample that is held up daily before chil- 
dren who are fond of following their 
parents. Let us go all out to demon- 
strate to the entire world that what we 
want is the truth, knowledge about 
people everywhere, with habitual em- 
phasis on the good things we see and 
on the generous sharing of so many 
people in their intercommunity rela- 
tionships. This is the road toward 
freedom and democracy. Let us travel 
that way—and like it. Let us improve 
our instructionin current events, recog- 
nizing profoundly the destiny that 
is ours if we do-not fail and the de- 
struction that impends if we remain 
culturally, socially, and morally il- 
literate. 
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EFFECTIVE USE OF NEWS SERVICE 


A recently published book, Your 
Newspaper: Blueprint for a Better 
Press, stresses the necessity for re- 
porters and editors to investigate the 
background of the public issues which 
make their daily work. The wealth of 
resources found in the libraries, labo- 
ratories, and seminars of a progressive 
university are recommended as indis- 
pensable. It is claimed that news can 
be written better and can be more 
faithfully and fruitfully interpreted 
when there has been penetrating study 
of the causes and effects of our leading 
domestic and foreign problems. To 
read the newspaper carefully and thor- 
oughly should be considered sheer fun. 
To know the score at any moment in 
the great game of world events should 
be the source of reassuring self-confi- 
dence in the classroom and by the fire- 
side. The American press has a cul- 
tural, social, and moral potential so 
far only incompletely realized. We are, 
at long last, reaching a stage in our 
national life where the press, radio, 
platform, and public assembly will 
more fully assert themselves as forces 
for humanitarian interracial relations 
and for a more rational demeanor on 
the part of those persons who repre- 
sent the profound longing of the com- 
mon man for world peace. 

A notable California experiment 
shows that teachers perform their 


3 Your Newspaper: Blueprint for a Better 
Press. By Nine Nieman Fellows, 1945-1946. 
Edited by Leon Svirsky. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1947. 


professional services better when they 
use current materials.* Geography also 
is better taught when up-to-date maps 
are continuously on display in the 
schoolroom. Social-studies instructors 
are proved to be more forceful and ef- 
fective when they make a pedagogical 
point of evaluating with their students 
the more conspicuous local, state, and 
international news items. The New 
York Times has been sponsoring a 
commendable study of the best pro- 
cedures for teaching currents events. 
A distinction has been made for the 
elementary, junior high school, and 
senior high school levels. Research fel- 
lowships have been granted to enthu- 
siastic instructors who wish to make a 
protracted investigation of this timely 
issue. If it can be demonstrated con- 
vincingly that the free use of news- 
papers, journals, and a variety of con- 
temporary periodicals produces a 
measurable improvement in the learn- 
ing of our youth, then we shall be 
ready to go forward from this point to 
level up the cultural quality of the 
American people. 


ADVANTAGES OF WORKSHOP 
PROCEDURES 


The workshop concept is clearly 
established in all our minds. An appli- 
cation to current-events instruction 
can be made positively. With pupils 
making relatively intensive studies 


4 California Council on Improvement of 
Instruction, Better Teaching through Use of 
Current Materials. Prepared by L. Kinney and 
R. Bell. Stanford University, California: School 
of Education, Stanford University, 1947. 
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along the line of their own interests, 
individuals participating in the proj- 
ects of others on a give-and-get basis, 
students having fuller access to staff 
members who are able and glad to of- 
fer counsel and encouragement, and 
teachers aiming to educate the whole 
child and the whole school for better 
living throughout the community, the 
workshop experience is definitely ex- 
pansive and consecutive. Personality 
cultivation through co-operation in 
better-balanced intellectual and aca- 
demic relationships, a broadening pro- 
fessional and cultural outlook through 
more informal learning situations— 
these are not far-fetched or merely 
theoretical purposes. Experimentation 
over a wide area of school life has 
made it clear that children like to 
study when attention is paid to the 
importance of making learning oppor- 
tunities attractive, realistic, pleasant, 
and profitable. 

Current events provide for congeni- 
al work groups, enjoyable advisory 
conferences, seductive and independ- 
ent reading privileges; a genuine invi- 
tation to learning through critical and 
creative writing assignments and 
scheduled oral reports representing 
prolonged and absorbing attacks on 
vital problems; recreational exercises 
connected with the academic matter 
undergoing library and classroom 
treatment; special activities calling for 
excursions, visitation, interviews, and 
penetrating observation of scenes and 
objects of exceptional significance. It 
is our confirmed opinion that the cur- 
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rent-events field of study lends itself 
to workshop methods that will prove 
surprisingly productive of educational 
profit. 

Current-events—teaching is what 
the school can do best to explain to chil- 
dren the expanding panorama of hu- 
man endeavor, with the most exciting 
events of all time taking place all 
around us. There is still a place for the 
dead languages and the chronological 
descent of historical data, but we owe 
it to our youth to orient them in the 
kaleidoscopic swirl of forward-moving 
developments. Our future citizens will 
need to learn how to prevent financial] 
panics, protracted industrial depres- 
sions, institutional disintegration, and 
international quarreling. Difficult as 
it is to standardize current-events in- 
struction and examinations, we owe it 
to ourselves to stave off pedagogical 
fossilization by experimenting with 
those fields of vitalizing subject mat- 
ter that are most fertile and prom- 
ising. 

APPRAISING PROPAGANDA 


Ilya Ehrenburg returned to Soviet 
Russia from his postwar visit in the 
United States to tell his people that 
Uncle Sam carries Easter eggs in one 
pocket and atom bombs in the other. 
No doubt he meant to insult us with 
an indictment of hypocrisy and dis- 
trust, whereas there is an element in 
his criticism that really compliments 
us. It is clear to all fair-minded ob- 
servers that the bombs are an insur- 
ance against an emergency, defending 
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our neighbors and friends abroad as 
well as ourselves; and it is the presence 
of these Easter eggs that has given us 
status and reassuring prestige around 
the world. We rank well when it comes 
to national honor and altruism. We 
have long been distinguished for our 
friendliness as a nation. There is genu- 
ine good will throughout the Western 
Hemisphere—most of the time. It is 
not impossible to achieve solidarity 
when nations work out a program of 
cordial co-operation. 

What do the Stalinites have in their 
pockets? The aggressive expansionist 
policy of Russia is the subject of fre- 
quent comment through press and 
1adio. Moscow is the nuclear center of 
a government bent on expansion. 
First historical reference to the city 
involves the date 1147, just about 800 
years ago. Kiev is an older trading 
town, and Kharkov has fast become 
the industrial hub of the Ukraine. 
Moscow is to become an ideal city ar- 
chitecturally and culturally. The pop- 
ulation is to be held to 5,000,000. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1940 it doubled in 
size, indicating the possibility of mak- 
ing it the largest city in the world 
eventually. It is to be the heart of 
musical and artistic Russia. We are 
induced to believe that, rather than 
expose their favorite city to a barrage 
of destructive bombs, the Politburo 
masters would show themselves will- 
ing to be a bit more co-operative both 
in and out of the United Nations 
framework of action. But the U.S.S.R. 
is a stubborn member of the United 
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Nations, with obstinacy and national 
advantage the chief standards of ac- 
tion. Here, too, we seek the true mean- 
ing of strategic current events, the 
long-term result of which could be 
better mutual understanding with the 
very countries that would like to take 
advantage of our ignorance and 
undermine the morale which famili- 
arity with world affairs can help 
make impregnable. 


CURRENT EVENTS AND 
WORLD PEACE 


One more major point concerning 
the possibility of our achieving a 
world-brotherhood quality in our in- 
ternational relations should be men- 
tioned. To the degree that we know 
people, we are able to like them. Ig- 
norance allows the imagination to flow 
and magnify the weaknesses of those 
persons whom we gradually grow to 
suspect and dislike. Charles Lamb 
confessed to a disaffection for individ- 
uals about whom he could only guess. 
Marc-Antoine Jullien, a post-revolu- 
tionary writer, pointed out in Paris as 
long ago as 1817 that there could be no 
peace in the world until the people of 
every nation became better informed 
about the other people in the world. 
He seems to have sensed an organiza- 
tion like UNESCO as a necessity for 
the establishment of permanent peace. 

How much right have we to hope 
that the world can become a family of 
nations just as America is a family of 
states and our own community a 
family of individuals? Plato thanked 
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the gods he was born a man and not a 
woman, a free man and not a slave, 
and that he was destined to live at a 
time in Greece when he could be a 
student of Socrates. Today we can be 
thankful that we were born to live at 
the same time with the United Na- 
tions. We have heard men say casually 
since the war, “‘Thank God for the 
United Nations.” And yet there are 
pessimists who say captiously that 
anarchy is even now the main attri- 
bute of the world of nations. 

Right here is where our current 
events enter into the picture. When 
nations become mutually cordial and 
friendly, recognizing that every coun- 
try has something good to give to the 
rest, this lawlessness disappears. When 
a nation displays a willingness to defer 
to others, progress is made toward 
understanding and co-operation. The 
news that comes to us daily proves 
that countries and individuals have to 
set up favorable conditions for living 
together peacefully. Peace is the result 
of the slow process of social recondi- 
tioning. Each new generation has to 
learn to keep the peace, the same as it 
has to learn to wage modern techno- 
logical warfare. 

Recent history reveals progress in 
the direction of a diplomacy that, to- 
day, depends less on alliances, balance 
of power, pressure politics, and im- 
perialistic spread. Collective security, 
the good-neighbor policy, and close-up 
international contacts indicate an im- 
proving situation. Unification is po- 
litically slow, but socially sure. We are 
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going to have to make a choice be- 
tween a brutal knock-down atom- 
bomb war on the one hand and an in- 
telligent, constructive method of world 
government on the other. United we 
stand for peace, and divided we fall for 
war. Studious we work for peace, in- 
different we play while the storm 
clouds gather. 

Each year the United Nations holds 
around 2,500 meetings of all kinds, 
with our own country participating in 
most of them. The fifty-eight nations 
have their foreign policies subjected to 
global scrutiny. Faults of omission and 
commission can no longer be con- 
cealed. Thanks to the United Nations, 
the countries of the world are discov- 
ering more clearly than before that 
they will have to pull together. Decep- 
tive and deficient nations lose status. 
Conscientious and consistent pro- 
grams are demanded of all. 

The United Nations exposes the 
stern realities we face, with numerous 
examples of the materialism and mili- 
tarism that still afflict us. Nations 
have a narrow patriotism and an ar- 
dent nationalism. They become envi- 
ously suspicious of one another. It is 
equally true that the United Nations 
reveals and upholds ideals in which we 
still have considerable faith. There is 
throughout the world a desire for 
peace and collaboration. There re- 
mains in many quarters a strong sense 
of altruism, seeking to bestow justice 
on those persons who have been the 
long-suffering victims of cruel injus- 
tice. Moral and spiritual imponder- 
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ables create little stir in the daily news 
summaries, but the 1948 Ecumenical 
Congress at Amsterdam made the 
churches look capable of carrying their 
share of the load, as we endeavor to 
show a formidable front and wage 
ideological and ethical conflict in the 
cause of peace. 

The United Nations Charter is 
known not to be a declaration of inde- 
pendence from all evil. The sponsors 
themselves admit it is by no means an 
international bill of rights based on 
anything so noble as the Golden Rule. 
It is no Magna Charta of political and 
social perfection. We can claim, how- 
ever, that it is an eloquent gesture and 
a reassuring movement in the right di- 
rection and a fascinating experiment 
in interracial reconciliation. It is a de- 
cidedly objective and notable effort to 
strengthen the old Geneva Covenant, 
and it has several assets and teeth 
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with which to bite hard into the vex- 
ing problems of preserving the peace. 
It isnot believed that governments will 
leave the United Nations for adven- 
tures in imperialistic plunder, as was 
the case in the 1930’s. 

Just one additional query. Will it 
not exact of us the very best possible 
teaching of current events to safe- 
guard our youth from persistent and 
obnoxious propaganda poison? And is 
it not essential to the cultivation of 
resistance and the building-up of 
standards of truth to schedule a fairly 
elaborate opportunity program for in- 
timate association with the most reli- 
able sources of factual material, so 
that pupil interests and attitudes may 
be favorably disposed, both toward 
the acquisition of the subject matter 
of current events and toward the ap- 
plication of this subject matter to 
life? 
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DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP: A FUNCTION OF 
THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROCESS? 


JOHN WITHALL 
University of Chicago 


STEREOTYPES 


E HAVE been prone to look on 

leaders as persons who control 
and direct the general pattern of be- 
havior of others in accord with the 
leaders’ perception of what is good and 
most desirable for the persons who are 
being directed. The epitome of such 
leader-figures is represented by men 
like Caesar, Napoleon, and, more re- 
cently, Hitler, Lenin, Churchill, and 
Roosevelt. They showed the way, they 
directed, with an air of omniscience, 
the intellectual and physical activities 
of their followers in such a fashion that 
the goals which the leader had encour- 
aged his followers to adopt were some- 
times more efficiently and fully at- 
tained. The leader is seen as a super- 
individual, in the pattern of Thomas 
Carlyle’s Hero. He is somewhat more 
able and stronger than his followers; 
hence he is able to detach himself from 
the mass and decide issues, solve prob- 
lems, and direct the behavior of other 
men in the Olympian fashion typified 
by a Churchill or a Mussolini. 

This same stereotype regarding 
leaders and leadership is adhered to in 
most of our everyday educational, so- 
cial, industrial, and political activi- 
ties. We tend to identify one or two 


individuals to whom we can turn to 
make decisions for us—decisions which 
we choose not to make or claim inabili- 
ty to make. At social gatherings, in 
classrooms, in industry, as well as 
elsewhere, we identify leaders and 
lean on them for guidance and succor. 

How compatible is such a stereo- 
type with our democratic ideal? It is 
true that Ciierences in training and 
ability result in differences in per- 
formance and responsibility. Can we 
not, however, visualize a type of lead- 
ership that is more appropriate to the 
kind of society in which we profess to 
believe? Some progress in identifying 
the behaviors of leadership that seem 
more appropriate to a democratic so- 
ciety is being made by educators and 
social psychologists, notably through 
the work of the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Dynamics,’ the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics 
at the University of Michigan,? and 

* National Education Association and Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics, ‘‘First 
National Training Laboratory on Group Devel- 
opment, Bethel, Maine.” Washington: National 
Education Association and Research Center for 
Group Dynamics, 1947. 

2Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts. A 
Publication of the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics, University of Michigan. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1948. 
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the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of the Na- 
tional Education Association.? The 
view of these workers is that leader- 
ship resides not in a specific individual 
but rotates as a responsibility among 
several individuals in a given situa- 
tion. From this frame of reference, 
leadership is viewed primarily as a 
facilitating, rather than as a control- 
ling and directing, role. It is thus seen 
as a function which enables individu- 
als to fulfil more effectively their own 
and the group’s needs and to contrib- 
ute more fully to the achievement of 
the goals that have been identified. In 
addition, leadership is seen as a meth- 
od of helping individuals to identify 
their own purposes, as well as the pur- 
poses of the group, and to visualize 
more adequately the action-possibili- 
ties for themselves and their co-work- 
ers, which are inherent in the immedi- 
ate problem situation. This concept of 
leadership emphasizes the leader’s 
function of abetting problem-solving 
through problem-structuring, clarify- 
ing, and understanding behaviors. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


It is clear that teachers represent a 
leader-figure in the instructional situ- 
ation. What kind of leadership, in 
terms of our democratic orientation 
and aspirations, seems most appropri- 
ate in the classroom? Our society re- 
quires individuals to be self-directive 

3 “Report on the Second Annual Meeting of 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development.” Washington: Association for Su- 


pervision and Curriculum Development of the 
National Education Association, 1947. 


and to assume responsibility for, and 
take the consequences of, their behav- 
ior. Our teachers, then, should offer to 
their charges the kind of leadership 
that will insure self-directive behav- 
iors and encourage self-responsibility, 
They should, perhaps, try to create 
situations in which (1) individuals are 
able to explore and discover new ways 
of behaving and interacting with their 
environment and (2) individuals are 
freed to utilize their potentialities to 
the full in the interests of themselves 
and of society. To accomplish this 
task, the teacher ought to play the 
role of a resource person who defines 
limits and who collaborates with the 
learners in solving the problems con- 
fronting them. The teacher who ful- 
fils these conditions would, it is con- 
ceivable, seek to structure the learning 
situation as clearly and as fully as pos- 
sible, in order to help the learner to 
identify and define his problem ade- 
quately and in order to insure the full 
utilization of the facilitating factors of 
a group situation found in the class- 
room. What specific kinds of teacher 
behaviors might this entail? 


TEACHER BEHAVIORS IN TERMS OF 
THE LEADERSHIP FUNCTION 


A study which attempted to ana- 
lyze one aspect of the behavior of the 
teacher as leader has recently been. 
completed. This study sought to dis- 
cover what are some of the facilitating 
behaviors, particularly verbal behav- 
iors, that are used by teachers in the 
instructional process. For this analysis 
sound recordings were made in the 
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laboratory classroom of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the University 
of Chicago of the regular sessions of 
five classes in the University Labora- 
tory School. These classes included a 
seventh-grade mathematics class, two 
eighth-grade social-science classes, an 
eighth-grade art class, and a ninth- 
grade Latin class. The verbal behavior 
of the teachers in each of the five 
classes was analyzed in terms of seven 
categories of statements developed by 
the writer. The categories are: 


1. Learner-supportive statements that 
have the intent of reassuring or commending 
the pupil. 

2. Acceptant and clarifying statements 
having an intent to convey to the pupil the 
feeling that he is understood and to help him 
elucidate his ideas and feelings. 

3. Problem-structuring statements or 
questions which proffer information or raise 
questions about the problem in an objective 
manner with the intent of facilitating the 
learner’s problem-solving. 

4. Neutral statements which comprise 
polite formalities, administrative comments, 
verbatim repetition of something that has al- 
ready been said. No intent is inferable. 

5. Directive or hortative statements with 
the intent to have the pupil follow a recom- 
mended course of action. 

6. Reproving or deprecating remarks in- 
tended to deter the pupil from continued in- 
dulgence in his present “unacceptable”’ be- 
havior. 

7. Teacher self-supporting remarks in- 
tended to sustain or justify the teacher’s po- 
sition or course of action.‘ 


4 John George Withall, ‘“The Development of 
a Technique for the Measurement of Social-emo- 
tional Climate in Classrooms,” pp. 40-43. Un- 
published Doctor’s dissertation, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1948. 
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As the analysis of teacher state- 
ments proceeded, it seemed that more 
than one continuum was identifiable 
in the seven categories. For example, 
a continuum from problem-centered- 
ness to person-centeredness might be 
discerned, a continuum from objec- 
tivity to subjectivity, or a continuum 
from learner-centeredness to teacher- 
centeredness. The latter continuum 
was accepted as useful in applying the 
categories to teachers’ verbal behav- 
iors. Categories 1, 2, and 3 were said 
to be “learner-centered.” The reason- 
ing behind this labeling of these three 
kinds of statements is that they seem 
to aim at encouraging, reassuring, and 
generally aiding the learners in their 
attack on a problem. For exampie, 
statements falling in category 1 re- 
assure and commend the learners; in 
category 2, express understanding of 
the learners’ purposes and behavior; 
and in category 3, seek to help the 
learners to identify the problem and 
to visualize action possibilities. Cate- 
gories 5, 6, and 7 were said to be 
“teacher-centered.” This designation 
was used for the kinds of teacher state- 
ments that seemed to project the 
teacher’s own needs, values, and pur- 
poses into the situation. For example, 
statements falling in category 5 appear 
to seek to impose the teacher’s pur- 
poses and goals on the learner; in 
category 6, criticize the learner for his 
behavior on the basis of the teacher’s 
private criteria; and in category 7, 
sustain and defend the teacher and his 
point of view. The neutral category of 
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statements (category 4) seems to cen- 
ter neither on the learner, nor on the 
teacher, nor on the objective problem. 

Certain conventions were adopted 
for interpreting patterns of verbal be- 
havior. For instance, if the proportion 
of statements falling into one or more 
of the first three categories outweighed 
the proportion falling into one or more 
of the last three categories, the teacher 
was said to be learner-centered. If the 
proportion were reversed, the teacher 
was said to be teacher-centered. Simi- 
larly, if the proportion of statements 
falling into category 3 outweighed the 
proportions falling into either cate- 
gories 1 and 2 combined, or categories 
5, 6, and 7 combined, then the teacher 
was said to be more problem-centered 
than either learner- or teacher-cen- 
tered. If the largest proportion fell 
into a combination of either categories 
1 and 2, or categories 5, 6, and 7, then 
the teacher was said to be more highly 
learner-centered or more self-centered 
as the case might be. 

Eight random samples, each seven 
minutes in length, were drawn from 
the recorded class sessions of an art, a 
mathematics, and a Latin class. In ad- 
dition, one full class session was taken 
from each of the three aforementioned 
classes, as well as from two social- 
science classes. A total of twenty- 
three seven-minute excerpts (one 
sample from the Latin class was un- 
usable) and five full class sessions were 
available from classes at the second- 
ary-school level. These excerpts from 
the sound records of the several class 
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sessions were typed up, and the seven 
categories were applied to the teacher 
statements contained in the type- 
scripts. 

Patterns of statements for each of 
the four teachers were obtained, and 
an attempt was made, largely for il- 
lustrative purposes, to interpret those 
patterns. A mean pattern of distribu- 
tion of statements among the seven 
categories was obtained for each of 
Teachers A, B, and C from the several 
excerpts of the respective classes. A 
pattern of statements for Teacher D 
in classes W and Z, respectively, was 
also obtained from two full class ses- 
sions of the social-science classes. (See 
Table 1.) 

Comment regarding teachers’ patterns 
of statements ——Teacher B appears to 
use a larger proportion of learner-cen- 
tered statements (categories 1, 2, and 
3) than do the other three. Teachers 
A, C, and D (in Class Z) seem to use a 
somewhat similar proportion of teach- 
er-centered remarks. Teacher B uses 
a low proportion of teacher-centered 
remarks (categories 5, 6, and 7). 
Teacher D in both sessions uses a 
slightly larger proportion of problem- 
structuring remarks (category 3) than 
do the other three teachers, and 
Teacher A uses the lowest percentage 
of such comments. Teacher B uses the 
largest proportion of category 1 state- 
ments and of category 2 remarks. In 
the teacher-centered area, Teacher D 
(Class Z) and Teacher C use the larg- 
est proportion of directive (category 
5) statements and Teacher B the low- 
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est proportion of such statements. 
Teacher B uses the lowest proportion 
of reproving (category 6) remarks and 
of self-supportive (category 7) state- 
ments. 

A possible interpretation of Teacher 
B’s pattern of statements —Teacher B 
would appear to be an individual who 
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in self-supportive and defensive com- 
ments. Here is a teacher, we might in- 
fer, whose methodology for facilitat- 
ing learning is (1) to keep the learners 
well oriented to the objective problem 
and (2) to maintain a helpful and un- 
derstanding attitude toward them. At 
the same time she seems to be able to 


TABLE 1 


MEAN PERCENTAGE OF STATEMENTS LOCATED IN EACH OF THE 
CATEGORIES FOR TEACHERS A, B, C, AND D 


MEAN Per CENT OF STATEMENTS 


MADE BY 


Teacher A Teacher B 


Teacher D, 
Class W 


Teacher D, 


Teacher C Class Z 


8. 2.5 
2. 0.0 
30. 53.0 


55-5 


offers verbal support and encourage- 
ment to the pupils (category 1) and 
attempts, to a lesser extent, to convey 
to them her understanding of them and 
of their point of view. She possibly 
tries to keep the objective problem 
clearly defined and attempts to keep 
it the central object of attention and 
concern (category 3). She appears to 
utilize a small proportion of hortative 
statements (category 5). Her negative 
evaluations of pupil-behavior appear 
to be minimal (category 6). She ap- 
pears to feel slight need for indulging 


keep her own needs well in the back- 
ground. 
CONCLUSIONS 

In terms of the kinds of experiences 
we wish children to have, in order that 
they may be equipped to function in a 
democratic society, it seems possible 
that teachers who tend to utilize in the 
classroom the kinds of verbal behav- 
iors subsumed under categories 1, 2, 
and 3 are fulfilling a leadership role 
which helps youngsters to be self-di- 
rective, to assume responsibility for 
making choices, and to accept the con- 


j 
18.2 20.3 4-7 | 
28.8 39.7 41.1 
52.2 67.8 42.1 46.7 
+ 10.4 22.2 20.2 21.4 16.8 
( 
14.8 6.8 23.9 13.7 20.6 
1.6 8.9 6.8 10.3 
13.5 1.6 4-9 2.6 5.6 I 
i $-7...+.-| 37-4 10.0 37-7 23.1 36.5 I 
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sequences of their behavior. This kind 
of leadership (1) structures the learn- 
ing situation as clearly as possible, 
(2) helps the learner to identify and 
define his problem, and (3) sets up 
criteria of satisfactory behavior and 
achievement in collaboration with the 
learner. This hypothesis, however, has 
yet to be tested. Perhaps by the use of 
matched groups of youngsters in 
which the kinds of learnings, the per- 
sonality of the teacher, and the social- 
emotional climate are independent 
variables, some light may be thrown 
on this and related questions. For 
example: 

1. Is a teacher who employs a fairly 
large proportion of problem-structur- 
ing and acceptant statements utilizing 
those behaviors which are conducive 
to self-directive behavior on the part 
of the pupils? 

2. Is a teacher who uses a large pro- 
portion of learner-supportive state- 
ments (category 1) and reproof state- 
ments (category 6) encouraging a de- 
pendency relationship between him- 
self and the learner by having pupils 
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accept criteria of successful achieve- 
ment and standards of behavior that 
are formulated and decreed by others? 

3. How does the teacher’s use of di- 
rective behavior influence a child’s at- 
tainment of a measure of self-direction 
and self-realization? 

4. Can a child achieve self-direction 
when his behaviors are constantly 
evaluated on the basis of criteria that 
are external to himself? 

5. Can a child become self-directive 
if he is being threatened by self-asser- 
tive and defensive statements from the 
teacher? 

Through an analysis of the results 
of various kinds of teacher-statements 
in the instructional situation, an un- 
derstanding of the influence of some of 
the more tenuous variables in the 
learning process may be achieved. At 
the same time we may be enabled to 
identify, with some reliability, the 
style of leadership that teachers 
should utilize for insuring in young 
people the kinds of skills, knowledge, 
and attitudes required in a democratic 
society. 
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WHY GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS 
FAIL IN COLLEGE COURSES 


A. W. HURD 
Medical College of Virginia 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


HE present study was made to 

supplement a previous analysis of 
the reasons why medical students 
fail which was collected from studies 
conducted by staff members in medi- 
cal schools.’ Staff members have cer- 
tain possibilities of insight into these 
types of problems, but students’ 
points of view present suggested ex- 
planations from the “other side of the 
fence.” 

The students in the group which is 
represented here are mature men and 
women, including a large number of 
returned veterans who were resuming 
their careers. They are teachers and 
administrative officers in public-school 
systems and college staff members. 
All of them were doing graduate work 
toward the Doctor’s or Master’s de- 
gree when this study was made. Their 
opinions, therefore, reflect the stu- 
dents’ points of view, illuminated and 
reinforced by teaching experience. 

It is difficult to classify their state- 


tA. W. Hurd, ‘‘An Analysis of Factors In- 
fluencing Student Success or Failure in the Medi- 
cal School,” Journal of the Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges, XXIV (January, 1949), 
39-41. 


ments into categories that are mutual- 
ly exclusive. One suggested method in- 
volved classification around reasons 
for failure centering in (1) responsi- 
bility of student, (2) responsibility of 
medical instruction, (3) responsibility 
of conditions in general, and (4) re- 
sponsibility of earlier school instruc- 
tion. These classifications overlap in 
many ways. Then, too, it is often dif- 
ficult to decide where responsibility 
for success or failure lies. 

The students who are represented 
in this study have given more weight 
to student responsibility than to in- 
structional responsibility. They have, 
in addition, assigned considerable re- 
sponsibility to conditions related to 
our present confused and upset eco- 
nomic world which has resulted in 
inadequate housing; student trailer 
camps; high prices for food, clothing, 
lodging, and other life necessities; and 
increased congestion around all insti- 
tutions of higher education. Still, as 
can be seen in Table 1, the students 
have not failed to mention the various 
responsibilities of the instructors. A 
careful reading of Table 1 will show 
possibilities of further grouping in all 
the items of the table. The items were 
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TABLE 1 


ANALYSIS OF REASONS WHY GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS FAIL IN COLLEGE 
WORK AS GIVEN BY FORTY GRADUATE STUDENTS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, SUMMER, 1948 


Reason 


Frequency 
of Mention 


Reason 


Frequency 
of Mention 


Stressing student responsibility: 
Poor study habits 
Lack of clear objectives or goals. .. 
Poor reading ability 
Too heavy a load for time available 
Lack of proper effort 
Lack of interest 
Inability to budget time.......... 
Unwise selection of vocation 
Poor motivation 
Wrong attitudes 
Too much worry 
Too much social life 
Too many outside activities 
Have not learned to concentrate... 
Too much belief in “getting by” 

without work 
Lack of originality and initiative . . 
Lack of perseverance 
Wrong philosophy of life 
Poor appearance of papers submit- 
ted in assignments 

Fear of failure. . 
Lack of ability to memorize. 
More ambition than ability. . 
Poor selection of electives 
Inability to see over-all picture... . 
Failure to think in broad terms.... 
Too inflexible in ways of thinking. . 
Tries to remember too many details 
Withdrawing tendencies in student 
Misunderstanding of assignments. . 
Breaches of professional ethics... . 
Too many tests circulating 
Interests too narrow 


Lack of confidence in one’s self... . . 

Lack of ability in original research. . 

Lack of organizing ability......... 

Lack of composition ability 

Inability to select important points 
in readin; 

Lack of verbal ability in tests 

Poor examination habits 

Inadequate vocabulary 

Procrastination 

Conflict in goals 

Lack of knowledge of use of library. 

Lack of attention to lectures and di- 
rections 

Lack of good balance between ideal- 
ism and realism 

Wrong concept of the meaning of 


success 


WW Ads O 


HHH HH HDHD WDD WD 


Stressing student responsibility—Con- 

tinued: 

Lack of drive 

Lack of sustained application 

Too easily defeated 

Lack of sense of humor 

Lack of ability to get along with as- 
sociates 

False standards of value 

Lack of understanding of people. . . 

Lack of enjoyment in work 

Too many extra-curriculum activi- 


Social insecurity 

Poor ability in expression 

Lacking of understanding of what is 
required 

Lack of co-operative spirit in the 


Lack of class participation 

Poor attendance 

Student’s reluctance or inability to 
‘polish the apple” 

Failure to connect ideas with every- 
day experience 

Poor use of scientific thinking 

Incompatibility with chosen course. 


Stressing responsibility of instruction: 
Poor methods of teaching. 
Need for educational ne 
Poor examining and grading proc- 
esses 


Too heavy schedules 

Poor guidance and direction....... 

Misunderstanding of tests 

Unreasonable test requirements. . . 

Inadequate instructional planning. 

Too long lesson assignments 

Mass instruction too prevalent. .. . 

Lack of encouragement 

Not enough individual teaching. . . 

Language requirements unwise... . 

Too many difficult subjects 

Poor organization of lectures 

Too much emphasis upon tests 
which are invalid 

Use of lecture in teaching 

Teaching not realistic 

Ambiguous lesson assignments. .. . 

Too many uninteresting required 


HHH HDD ADO CO 


S 
18 
12 I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
Too little foresight in planning... . 
Perfectionist ideals............... 
| | 
| | 
I 
Lack of application of laws of learn- 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


Frequency 


Reaso: 
of Mention 


Frequency 


Reason 
of Mention 


Stressing responsibility of instruction—| 

Continued: 

Varying standards of achievement. 

Lack of democracy in the classroom 

Too much reverence for books... . 

Arrogance of some instructors 

Inability of instructor to express 
himself 


Stressing environmental factors: 

Poor physical or mental health... . 

Financial worry 

Lack of intelligence 

Personality differences between 
teacher and student 

Lack of ability 

Family difficulties 

Family responsibilities 

Physical handicaps 

Maladjustment 

Too many other responsibilities. . . 

Emotional instability 

Poor living conditions 

Inaptitude 

a complexes and mental 

k: 


Too much time on outside job 
“Rusty” due to absence from school 
Family infelicities 

Mental strain in college work 

Poor classroom environment 
Parental pressure 


Stressing environmental factors—Con- 

tinued: 

Negative motivation or contradic- 
tory desires 

Not enough recreation 

Poor social adjustment 

Feeling of insecurity 

Too heavy competition with marks 
based on curve 

Homesickness 

Lack of proper vitality 

Emotional conflicts 

Lack of proper rest 

Inadequate diet 

Disturbing roommate 

Unhappy experiences with instruc- 


Not enough life experience 

Social frustration 

Too much interference from others. 

Too heavy enrolment 

Not enough physical exercise...... 

Superiority complex 

Too young or too old 

Poor personality 

Used to leading rather than follow- 
ing 


Stressing previous preparation: 
Lack of proper background and ear- 
lier preparation 


left separate, however, whenever there 
was a suggestion of a new idea or of a 
different emphasis. 

The great diversity of reasons given 
in the 138 designations with frequen- 
cies of more than 340 and the many 
deeper hidden implications in separate 
statements give evidence of the com- 
plexities involved in attempts to re- 
duce failures by eliminating individual 
causes. One cannot help but see that 
attention must be paid to an intensive 
study of individuals themselves. We 
have tendencies to place blame on 
certain features of the total situation, 
whereas the multitudinous factors 


that impinge on the problems in indi- 
vidual cases are often complicated and 
interwoven. We frequently put re- 
sponsibility on the student when he is 
really the creature of other forces over 
which he has limited control. This 
may also be true of the school, the in- 
structor, or living conditions in gen- 
eral. 

Standing out prominently among 
all the reasons is the unreliability and 
invalidity of the methods used in 
evaluating success or failure or of the 
elements contributing to one or the 
other. Thus, it can be seen that there 
is a great need for paying more atten- 
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tion to the student as a person differ- 
ent from all other persons. 

Do those students who get the high- 
est marks in medical school make the 
most successful and efficient doctors? 
Do those students who get the lowest 
marks, or perhaps fail altogether, fail 
in life pursuits later? Are interested 
persons who wish to become doctors 
failed and kept out of the profession 
because of inadequate evaluation of 
the worthy and high-order character- 
istics they possess? Is it possible, 


through more careful setting of goals; 
more valid measures of capacity, com- 
petence, and ability; improved means 
and methods of instruction; and better 
guidance all along the pathway of 
earlier and later educational! prepara- 
tion—is it possible to reduce failures 
and lead toward greater success for 
all? Can better definitions of goals, 
better curriculums in our schools, 
more carefully planned courses, and 
better methods of evaluation help to 
improve the total situation in regard 
to student success and failure? 
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A COMMUNITY-COLLEGE PLAN FOR 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LEONARD V. KOOS 
University of Chicago 


THE FINANCIAL PROBLEM 


ONSIDERATION of the financial 
C problem of maintaining com- 
munity colleges in Pennsylvania in- 
volved (1) arriving at a figure of an- 
nual cost per student, (2) inquiring 
into the current tax rates in districts 
meeting the criterion of 800 students 
in Grades [X-XII, and (3) projecting 
the proportionate increments to these 
tax rates that would be incurred (a) 
with the districts bearing the total 
cost without state aid, (b) with the 
districts aided at the same rate as for 
secondary schools, and (c) with the 
districts aided at a rate stepped up to 
take account. of the smaller size of the 
teaching unit in typical local public 
junior colleges. The section also 
touches on reimbursement for non- 
resident students. 

Annual cost per student.—To arrive 
at a working figure of total annual 
cost per student, it was necessary to 
have at hand a student-teacher ratio, 
an average annual salary for com- 
munity-college teachers, and the ap- 

The second of two articles, the first of 


which appeared in the April, 1949, issue of the 
School Review. 


* 


proximate percentage which teaching 
cost is of the total cost per student. 
From unpublished evidence concerning 
enrolments and numbers of teachers 
in 24 local public junior colleges in the 
Midwest, a median student-teacher 
ratio of 17.8 was derived. It was as- 
sumed that the ratio computed from 
this evidence would differ only slightly 
from one computed from the count of 
“average daily membership” used in 
Pennsylvania. The ratios for the 
middle half of the 24 institutions 


ranged from 15.5 to 21.6. In order to. 


simplify computations, 18 was ac- 
cepted for ascertaining the number of 
“teaching units” in the prospective 
community colleges. 

From a study of salaries made for 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges for the year 1947—48"5 it may 
be reported that the median salary in 
local public junior colleges throughout 
the country was approximately $3,600. 
For purposes of the present inquiry, 
an annual salary of $3,500 was ac- 


13 Sebastian V. Martorana and Leonard V. 
Koos, ‘“Junior-College Teacher Salaries in 
1947-48,” Junior College Journal, XIX (Decem- 
ber, 1948), 185-94. 
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cepted as a working basis. Some jus- 
tification for the figure is afforded in 
the distributions and medians, not re- 
produced here, of annual salaries of 
high-school teachers in Pennsylvania 
in 1946-47. With $3,500 as the aver- 
age annual salary, the annual cost per 
student for teaching, using 18 as the 
teaching unit, would be $194. Experi- 
ence indicates that teaching cost may 
be expected to range from two-thirds 
to about three-fourths of the total an- 
nual cost, and, for projection of costs in 
Pennsylvania, the proportion was set 
about midway between these limits, or 
at 70 per cent. With teaching costs at 
$194 assumed to be 70 per cent, the 
total cost would be from $275 to $280. 
However, because it would be ex- 
pected that terminal technical-voca- 
tional curriculums would, in a state as 
highly industrialized as Pennsylvania, 
be prominent in the community-col- 
lege curriculums and because main- 
tenance of these offerings would push 
up average costs, a rounded over-all 
working cost per student per year of 
$300 was used in projecting local 
school-tax burdens. 

Taxes and state aid.—The inquiry 
into tax rates for schools found two 
levies in the local districts, one of 
them a millage and the other a per 
capita tax. For the sake of simplifying 
the task of projecting the increments 
of local taxes that would be entailed 
by maintaining community colleges, 
these two levies were recomputed as 
their equivalent in a single millage. 
This was done by adding the amounts 
to be derived from the two levies and 


dividing them by the assessed valua- 
tion of the district to arrive at a new 
millage. The distribution of these re- 
computed millages is not shown here, 
but it may be reported that they 
ranged from 9.2 to 59.8, although, 
without complete equalization, it can- 
not be assumed that they are strictly 
comparable. The median of the re- 
computed millages is 24.9. The total 
number of districts represented is 97 
instead of 93 because two high schools, 
one of two and the other of four dis- 
tricts, involving co-operative effort 
are included. 

In order to put the tax increments 
for maintaining community colleges 
on a comparable basis, the millages 
that would be added for community- 
college purposes were transmuted into 
percentages of the recomputed mil- 
lages to which reference has just been 
made. The distributions, medians, and 
ranges of these percentages are re- 
ported in Table 4. The second column 
displays the percentage increments re- 
sulting from assuming that the local 
district would carry the entire com- 
munity-college burden without state 
aid. The steps taken to arrive at the 
percentages may be briefly indicated. 
(1) The cost of maintaining the com- 
munity college in each district was 
projected by multiplying $300, the 
annual cost per student, by the esti- 
mated number of students which was 
obtained by taking one-fourth of the 
district’s enrolment in Grades [IX—XII 
(on the assumption previously ex- 
plained that the ratio of community- 
college to high-school enrolment would 
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be 1:4). (2) The product was next di- 
vided by the assessed valuation of the 
district to arrive at the millage that 
would be required. (3) Finally, the 


TABLE 4 


DISTRIBUTION OF 97 DISTRICTS WITH 800 OR 
MORE STUDENTS IN GRADES IX-XII Ac- 
CORDING TO PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE 
IN MILLAGE OF SCHOOL TAX LEVY NEED- 
ED TO MAINTAIN A COMMUNITY COL- 
LEGE (1) WITHOUT STATE AID, (2) WITH 
STATE AID AS ADMINISTERED FOR SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS, AND (3) WITH STATE 
AID ON THE BASIS OF AN 18-STUDENT 
TEACHING UNIT 


With Sec- 
ondary- 
School Aid 


With Aid 
for 18-Stu- 
dent Unit 


Without 
State Aid 


Percentage of 
Increase 


84.0-87.9..... 


27. 20.9 
Actual range... 8.7-61.5 


percentage entered in the second col- 
umn of Table 4 was computed by 
dividing the millage derived from the 
second step by the recomputed millage 
previously obtained. 

As may be seen at the foot of the 
second column of Table 4, the median 
percentage of increment of the local 
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millage to maintain community col- 
leges if the local district carried the 
full burden is 27.3, which is well over a 
fourth of the local tax. The actual 
range in increments, as computed, is 
from 10.0 to 87.0 per cent. At the 
lower level the increments do not im- 
press as prohibitive, but they unques- 
tionably do so at the upper levels, 
since the residents of few districts 
would be disposed to add a half or 
more to the present tax burden for 
schools to provide post-high-school 
education. 

The third column of Table 4 pre- 
sents the distribution of increments 
that would result from a plan of dis- 
tribution of state aid including equali- 
zation for community colleges on the 
same basis as now provided for sec- 
ondary schools in the state. The steps 
in arriving at these percentages in- 
cluded calculation of the number of 
teaching units in the community col- 
leges by dividing by 22 (the number of 
students in the teaching unit cur- 
rently used in Pennsylvania in com- 
puting aid at the high-school level), 
computing and subtracting aid for the 
number of teaching units at the same 
rate at which each district is now 
aided, and recomputing the percent- 
age of increase in millage for the dis- 
trict to provide the remainder of sup- 
port for a community college.*4 The 
percentage increment is seen to be 

4 The actual fractions of aid in the districts 
represented ranged, for 1946-47, from a mini- 
mum of .3043, which yields $700 per teaching 
unit of $2,300, to .9435, or more than three 


times as much. Distribution on this basis is to 
be made during 1948-49. 


i 

4 64.0-67.9..... 

60.0-63.9..... 3 3 

i. 56.0-59.9..... 4 3 3 

44.0-47.9.....- 4 3 

Bi 40.0-43.9..... 3 4 3 

36.0-39.9..... 3 5 3 

5 4 6 

28.0-31.9.. .. II 4 7 

12 6 6 

20.0-23.9..... 13 18 II 

16.0-19.9..... 14 13 16 

12.0-15.9..... 8 22 24 

4 $.0-11.9..... 10 13 

Median per 

4 19.0 

| 8.4-56.8 
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substantially reduced on this basis, 
as the median drops from 27.3 to 
20.9, and the range is also substan- 
tially narrowed in comparison with 
the figures in the second column, espe- 
cially by reduction of the higher per- 
centages of increment. 

The percentages in the last column 
were obtained by a procedure similar 
to that applied for the third column, 
except that the teaching unit used in 
the calculation was 18 students, more 
appropriate for the post-high-school 
level than the high-school unit of 22 
students. Derivation of the 18-student 
unit was described earlier in this sec- 


tion. 

Projection of increment of costs to 
the districts on the third basis effects 
a moderate reduction as compared 
with aid on the secondary-school basis 
and brings the median increment a 


little below a fifth of the total millage 
for maintaining the lower schools. It 
also reduces somewhat the upper lim- 
its of the range of increments. With 
aid on the basis of an 18-student unit, 
a larger proportion of districts should 
find maintenance of a community col- 
lege feasible than with aid on the sec- 
ondary-school basis, although the in- 
crement would still seem prohibitive 
for some. 

The plan of aid applied in the last 
column is recommended for use in the 
state for encouraging development of 
community colleges. Over other pos- 
sible plans of aid it has the advantages 
of being analogous to plans now in use 
in Pennsylvania and of taking into 
account the size of the teaching unit 
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at the post-high-school level. It has 
the disadvantage of offering only mod- 
erate stimulation of community-col- 
lege development, but to increase aid 
greatly beyond these proportions 
would bring up the serious objection 
that the aid to the new units would be 
out of line with aid for lower schools. 
The recommended basis can be ap- 
proved as a beginning, and the basis 
can be modified after experience with 
it. 

The total cost in state aid.—It re- 
mains in this consideration of the 
financial problem of maintaining com- 
munity colleges to estimate the total 
amount of aid that would need to be 
appropriated if it is distributed on the 
basis implied in the last column of 
Table 4. Because the development will 
hardly come about in all 93 districts at 
once, even though it is deemed de- 
sirable, the question turns to one 
which asks in how many and in which 
districts the programs should be first 
instituted. This question should be 
answered in terms of relative need, 
since all districts may be assumed to 
have some need for the programs. 

The complete answer is not now 
available and should be secured before 
final commitments are made concern- 
ing locations for community colleges 
in the state. However, partial answer 
is provided in the evidence concerning 
locations of existing institutions offer- 
ing work at the post-high-school level. 
Because somewhat, although not strik- 
ingly, larger percentages of high- 
school graduates in districts with 
higher educational opportunities were 
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continuing their education than grad- 
uates in districts without opportuni- 
ties, districts without opportunities 
might justifiably be considered first as 
possible locations for community col- 
leges. 

Among the 93 districts meeting the 
criterion of 800 or more students in 
Grades [X—XII, 41 were found to be 
either in counties without opportuni- 
ties of any kind at the post-high- 


TABLE 5 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL COMMUNITY-COLLEGE 
ENROLMENTS AND OF TOTAL ANNUAL 
AMOUNT OF STATE AID 


Number} Number 
of Dis- of 
tricts | Students 


Amount of 
State Aid 


Class of 
District 


$ 806,050 
1,103,580 
1,681,055 


2 20,727 
20 15,285 
71 19,661 


93 | 55,673 | $3,590,685 


school level (17) or in counties with 
opportunities ten or more miles dis- 
tant from them (24). The prospective 
community-college enrolment in these 
41 districts, with this enrolment esti- 
mated at one-fourth of the enrolment 
in Grades IX—XII, is 11,253. The 
state’s share of the cost in accordance 
with the latest aid-fractions applied in 
these districts would total $1,106,000. 

The range in the amounts of aid per 
student would be from a low of less 
than $40 to a high of about $110. The 
average is less than that provided by 
some states, but it may properly be 
regarded as substantial. The proposal 
has the further advantage, previously 
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mentioned, of being in harmony with 
other school-aid policies in the state. 

If it were to be assumed that com- 
munity-college programs would be es- 
tablished in all 93 districts, the projec- 
tion of numbers of students and 
amounts of aid, on the same basis, 
would be approximately as shown in 
Table 5. However, it would be at least 
a few years in most districts before the 
numbers of students and, therefore, 
the amounts of aid, would reach the 
estimated levels. This would almost 
certainly be true for the two districts 
of the first class, because greater op- 
portunities for employment in larger 
cities reduce the proportions of stu- 
dents who continue to the higher 
levels. 

It will, at best, be many years be- 
fore the growth of community colleges 
would reach the proportions pictured 
in the table. The increment in the lo- 
cal tax burden after state aid will be a 
brake on speedy growth of community 
colleges. However, even if the enrol- 
ments should shortly rise to the level 
of the estimates, either in the 41 dis- 
tricts in counties without present op- 
portunities for higher education, or at 
a distance of ten or more miles from 
such opportunities, or in all the 93 dis- 
tricts, the gross amounts of aid do not 
seem prohibitive, in view of the major 
advance the community college would 
be toward rounding out the state’s 
basic school system. These amounts 
do not loom large against the approxi- 
mately $57,000,000 of aid distributed 
by the state to the lower schools in 
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No estimate is ventured of the ad- 
ditional cost to the state of reimburse- 
ment for nonresident community-col- 
lege students or subsistence allow- 
ances for students living away from 
home while in attendance. The lack of 
findings from investigation and of con- 
clusions from experience in these areas 
would make an estimate hardly more 
than a conjecture. The number of non- 
residents would far exceed the stu- 
dents requiring subsistence allowances, 
and, because of the fundamentally lo- 
cal nature of the community college, 
this predominance would persist, with 
the cost for the former much greater 
than the latter at the same time that 
it would be much smaller than the aid 
for residents. 


CONTROL OF THE COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES 


Control at local and state levels—As 
with other parts of the local school 
system, the community college should 
be under the immediate control and 
direction of the local school board 
through its chief administrative of- 
ficer, the superintendent of schools. 
Like other parts of the local school 
system, it should also at the state 
level be under the supervision of the 
state’s Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the State Council of Educa- 
tion. During the period that policies 
and procedures of establishment and 
maintenance developed, it should re- 
ceive rather special attention from the 
State Council through consideration 
of policies and procedures brought to 
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it by appropriate agencies within the 
Department of Public Instruction. 
The proposal to organize post-high- 
school education within the local 
school system is certain to raise ques- 
tions relating to the co-ordination of 
this development with the work of 
higher institutions already at work at 
this level. To effect the optimum co- 
ordination, it is essential to provide a 
setup for supervision at the state level 
that will take account of all provisions 
at the post-high-school level in order 
best to serve the interests of both the 
youth and the state as a whole. To 
this end it is suggested that, before 
being put into effect, policies touching 
establishment and operation of com- 
munity colleges should have the ap- 
proval of the State Council of Educa- 
tion and should be developed and pro- 
posed to the Council by a joint com- 
mittee from the agencies of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction re- 
sponsible for public higher education 
and secondary education. After ap- 
proval of the policies and procedures 
by the Council, their execution should 
be delegated to the agency respon- 
sible for secondary schools. Among 
reasons for vesting execution with the 
authority responsible for supervision 
of secondary schools is the expectation 
that, as suggested in the section of this 
report dealing with organization, most 
of the community colleges will be de- 
veloped in association, or integration, 
with the high-school grades immedi- 
ately below post-high-school years. 
Provision for research toward com- 
munity-college development.—A new 
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field of school endeavor like the com- 
munity college has many areas on 
which information is at present far too 
limited to afford an adequate basis of 
policies and procedures for successful 
operation. Also, in any individual 
state relatively inexperienced in the 
field, there is much need for inquiry 
into policies and procedures applicable 
in the local situations where establish- 
ment of community-college programs 
is contemplated. This report recom- 
mends, therefore, the provision within 
the Department of Public Instruction 
of personnel, facilities, and resources 
for conducting inquiries relating to the 
establishment and operation of com- 
munity colleges. Among lines of in- 
quiry that should be pursued to foster 
successful operation of these new in- 
stitutions are the following: 


1. Intensive investigations of the need 
for, and the promise of success of, community 
colleges in individual school] districts in the 
state. These investigations would include 
inquiry into the extent of service along 
community-college lines in existing post- 
high-school institutions in the district or 
vicinity and into the feasibility of their 
rendering full community-college service. 

2. Investigation of the possibilities of 
consolidation of districts that will encour- 
age community-college development in areas 
with districts now too small to warrant es- 
tablishing such institutions. 

3. Inquiry into the extent of the need for 
subsistence allowances for prospective stu- 
dents whose residences are beyond commut- 
ing distance from community colleges and 
the amount of the allowance needed by indi- 
vidual students and in the state as a whole. 

4. Investigation of occupational oppor- 
tunities at the post-high-school level but of 
less than professional grade, findings of 
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which will aid in developing terminal voca- 
tional curriculums. The areas of inquiry 
should include the technical-vocational, com- 
mercial, agricultural, and homemaking pur- 
suits. 

5. Investigations that will help the com- 
munity colleges in the development of 
suitable programs of general education. 

6. Investigations relating to student 
personnel programs and services that are 
indispensable to effective community-college 
programs. 


The work of research should be car- 
ried on in the Department of Public 
Instruction under the direction of the 
joint committee previously recom- 
mended and along lines recommended 
by this committee and approved by 
the State Council of Education. 


ELEMENTS OF A COMMUNITY-COLLEGE 
POLICY FOR PENNSYLVANIA 


The concluding section of this ar- 


ticle is, in effect, a summary of recom- 
mendations from the extensive in- 
quiry, report of which has been ab- 
stracted in the foregoing pages. The 
recommendations may be regarded as 
elements in a desirable state policy in 
the development of community col- 
leges in Pennsylvania. Following are 
brief formulations of these elements. 


1. To increase notably the small propor- 
tion of youth in the state having the oppor- 
tunities of post-high-school education, a 
type of development basically different from, 
and in addition to, most of the existing higher 
institutions is needed. Briefly described, the 
new institution should’ be local, tuition-free, 
and nonselective and should offer a program 
broad enough to comprehend the needs and 
interests of all the population of early post- 
high-school age. 

2. The community colleges should be 
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tuition-free because it has been found that a 
tuition charge, even of what seems to be 
moderate proportions, is a serious obstacle 
to continuance of education by youth from 
lower socioeconomic levels. 

3. The community colleges should be 
parts of local school systems. Regional units 
have been found relatively ineffective in 
popularizing the level outside their com- 
munities of location. 

4. The programs of community colleges 
should include a core of general education as 
nearly alike for all as may be. They should 
include also two-way opportunities for 
specialization. For a minority of students 
in the typical situation, the specialized por- 
tions of the program should provide courses 
in preparation for higher institutions, and 
for the majority there should be terminal- 
vocational offerings. These offerings should 
be geared to the occupational opportunities 
of the communities of location and of the 
state as a whole and should, in varying de- 
grees in the different communities, be in 
technical, commercial, agricultural, and 
homemaking fields. The technical-vocational 
curriculums sometimes set up in separate 
technical institutes would be offered in the 
community colleges and should be a promi- 
nent feature in view of the state’s high de- 
gree of industrialization. The program should 
also include courses on a part-time basis for 
youth and adults. 

5. A working minimum enrolment of 200 
students in junior-college years has been 
assumed for this report. This number is re- 
quired to justify a moderately adequate 
curriculum offering at reasonable cost. To 
attain this minimum in the average situation, 
it seems advisable to set up a criterion of 
800 or more students in Grades [X-XII in 
districts considered for community-college 
establishment. 

6. Projected enrolments of community 
colleges in the state are of such a size that 
all but a small number would need to be 
developed in association or integration with 
high-school years. These enrolments in only 
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a small proportion of districts promise to be 
large enough for the community colleges to 
be self-sufficient in respect to plant, facilities, 
and faculty. Associations are usually on a 
3-2 or a 4-2 basis (two-year community 
colleges housed with three-year or four-year 
high schools) and integration involves a 
four-year unit, including Grades XI-XIV, 
in systems operating on the 6-4-4 plan. 


7. Association and integration of post- 
high-school with high-school years are much 
more than a matter of expediency and fi- 
nancial economy, as associated community 
colleges possess educational advantages 
over separate units, and four-year com- 
munity colleges, in turn, are superior to as- 
sociations. Progress toward, and the status 
of, junior high school reorganization in 
Pennsylvania make the 6-4-4 plan the 
natural next step in rounding out the edu- 
cational system. 

8. To extend the portions of the state 
in which establishment of community col- 
leges is feasible, a policy of consolidation or 
co-operative effort is recommended. Con- 
solidation is to be preferred to the plan of 
co-operative effort. It is urged that, in the 
interests of articulation and integration, 
consolidation of districts involve both post- 
high-school and lower school levels, and not 
consolidation of the post-high-school level 
only. 

9. A plan of reimbursement for nonresi- 
dent community-college students analogous 
to that in operation at lower school levels 
should be instituted. 

10. The fact that the state has some 
sparsely settled sections where establish- 
ment of community colleges will not be 
found feasible prompts the recommenda- 
tion that consideration be given to intro- 
ducing a plan of subsistence allowances for 
students beyond commuting distance who 
must live away from home while in attend- 
ance. However, the plan should not be 
instituted until the state has had experience 
with community colleges and until more 
information is at hand concerning the ex- 
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tent of the need in numbers of prospective 
students and amount of funds required. 

11. A plan of state aid for community 
colleges analogous to that followed for 
lower school levels is recommended. The 
teaching unit suggested is 18, whereas the 
units at elementary-school and secondary- 
school levels are, respectively, 30 and 22. 

12. Like other parts of the local school 
system, the community college should be 
under the immediate control and direction 
of the local school board through its chief 
administrative officer, the superintendent 
of schools, and at the state level under the 
supervision of the state’s Department of 
Public Instruction and the State Council of 
Education. The specific recommendation 
for the state level is that a joint committee 
of agencies responsible for higher education 
and secondary education be set up in the 
Department of Public Instruction to recom- 
mend policies and procedures to the State 
Council for approval and to the agency re- 
sponsible for secondary education for exe- 
cution. 

13. Provision should be made for re- 
search toward community-college develop- 


ment. Lines of inquiry suggested are in- 
tensive study of the need for, and promise of 
success of, community colleges in individual 
school districts, inquiry into the extent of 
need for the subsistence allowances previ- 
ously mentioned, investigation of occu- 
pational opportunities at the post-high- 
school level pointing to terminal occupa- 
tional curriculums, investigations to help in 
the development of programs of general 
education, and studies relating to student 
personnel services indispensable to effective 
community-college programs. Personnel, fa- 
cilities, and resources for conducting the in- 
quiries should be provided within the De- 
partment of Public Instruction under the 
direction of the joint committee and along 
lines recommended by this committee and 
approved by the State Council of Education. 


At this writing no word has been 
received by the writer concerning the 
action of the co-operating committee 
of fifteen on the recommendations, 
and no meeting of the General As- 
sembly has been held to implement 
action by legislation. 
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WE EXPOSED OUR STUDENTS 
TO ATOMIC ENERGY 


ANNA C. WILLIAMS 
Central High School, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


HE student discussion group at 

Central High School, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, started the “ball rolling.” 
In this group, conducted by the 
school’s principal, Eugene Thomas, 
the students are given an opportunity 
to discuss school problems, to ask 
questions, and to “get things off their 
chests.”’ Every once in a while discus- 
sion flows into surprisingly serious 
channels, and, when, in the spring of 
1947, the students began talking 
about atomic energy the following 
suggestion was proposed: “Why can’t 
we have a school-wide study of atomic 
energy?” The idea was discussed by 
the group and was approved. Prob- 
lems connected with implementing the 
idea of a school-wide study of atomic 
energy in a high school with an enrol- 
ment of two thousand students formed 
the basis of Mr. Thomas’ plans for the 
following months until the successful 
completion of the project in December 
of the same year. 

Step one in the attack on the prob- 
lem was the appointment of a joint 
faculty-student committee to consider 
ways and means of carrying out the 
idea. At meetings held during the 
spring the decision was made to draw 
up a tentative program for the fall. A 


* 


small group representing the joint 
committee volunteered to attend a 
secondary-school workshop during the 
summer to work out details of the 
program. 

PURPOSE 

For a solid week that August the 
members of this group talked with re- 
source people from the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. We dis- 
cussed the problem together among 
ourselves from every angle, and we 
developed an over-all plan to present 
to our faculty and students in Septem- 
ber. The purposes agreed on by this 
planning committee comprised three 
areas: (1) study of means for dissemi- 
nating information and ideas on the 
subject of atomic energy to students 
and faculty, (2) study of the basic 
principles of human relations that 
must be followed in order to live with 
atomic energy, and (3) study of the 
means of control of atomic energy. 
The title we chose for the entire proj- 
ect was “The Implications of Atomic 
Energy.” 

The committee decided that presen- 
tation of material to the student body 
would be accomplished through a 
series of assemblies in the auditorium, 
followed by discussion periods in the 
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classrooms; through the use of mate- 
rials on atomic energy in courses of 
study; through the use of displays and 
exhibits; and through the student dis- 
cussion group and student forum. A 
co-ordinating committee would make 
available selected materials, including 
a guide sheet of discussion techniques 
and topics. Continued evaluation 
would be carried on throughout the 
study. 

The thinking of the committee was 
accurately described by one of its 
members: “‘We want to be sure that 
we present the constructive, as well as 
the destructive, side of the picture. 
Our students should be informed 
about what is probably the most im- 
portant topic in the world today, but 
we do not want to set up solely nega- 
tive reactions in their minds. The 
positive approach should be brought 
out in each part of our program.” 

The plan of study was introduced 
at a faculty meeting the first of Sep- 
tember during the regular preschool 
conference. Student-council members 
and the students who were working on 
the joint committee were invited to 
attend. On September 22, the plan- 
ning committee reported on the pro- 
gram which it had formulated, sugges- 
tions were made for participation in 
the study by departments, and pro- 
posals for evaluation of the program 
were presented. Mr. Thomas empha- 
sized that the outlined plan was op- 
tional and that, if it were accepted, it 
could be modified, if necessary, as we 
went along. 

The plan was accepted by the facul- 
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ty, and two more faculty meetings 
were held. The first was devoted to 
discussion techniques because the dis- 
cussion periods following the assem- 
blies were to play a large part in the 
program. Otto Yntema, director, and 
Don Dolan, assistant director, of the 
Adult Education Department of 
Western Michigan College, conducted 
the meeting. At the second faculty 
meeting an address was given by 
Harold C. Hand, of the University of 
Illinois, who is the editor of a resource 
unit entitled Living in the Atomic Age.' 
Dr. Hand spent the day with us in 
consultation on our plans and encour- 
aged us to continue the study. 

The school librarian, Miss Bessie 
Jane Reed, was a member of the plan- 
ning committee. She compiled a bibli- 
ography of available books and pam- 
phlets on the subject of atomic energy 
and ordered a number that were not 
in our library. Later she compiled a 
list of magazine articles on the subject. 
These materials were used by teachers 
and students for classroom discus- 
sions. We also drew heavily on Hand’s 
resource unit and on the pamphlet, 
Atomic Challenge? by Higinbotham 
and Lindley. 


« Living in the Atomic Age. Edited by Harold 
C. Hand. Educational Research Circular No. 57. 
University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XLIV, 
No. 23. Urbana, Illinois: Bureau of Educational 
Research, College of Education, University of 
Illinois, 1946. 

2 William A. Higinbotham and Ernest K. 
Lindley, Atomic Challenge. Headline Series No. 
63. New York: Foreign Policy Association, 
Inc., 1947. 
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Other members of the committee 
handled the preparation of discussion 
guides, the setting-up of displays and 
exhibits, and the working-out of 
evaluation questions for both teachers 
and students. The following assem- 
blies were held: 
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the Atom,” with Agnes Moorehead as 
narrator. 

5. A discussion of methods of con- 
trol of atomic energy, led by Willis 
Dunbar, program director of a local 
radio station and former professor of 
history. 


TABLE 1 


RESPONSES OF FIFTY-THREE FACULTY MEMBERS TO QUESTIONNAIRE ON VALUE 
OF STUDY, “IMPLICATIONS OF ATOMIC ENERGY” 


Question of Reply 


Frequency | 


Frequency 


Question of 


Has the over-all plan been successful? 


44 
I 


8 


Has the study progressed toward the 
objective: 
1. To give students information on 
theory of nuclear fission? 


2. To familiarize students with 
proposals for atomic control? 


3. To help students discover plans 
of good human relations neces- 
sary for survival in atomic age? 


| 
| 


Were discussions following assemblies 
successful in achieving particular 
objectives for the day? 

Excellent 


Should there be acontinuation of 
program next semester? 


Which program was most valuable to 
students? 
Reading of Hiroshima........... 


1. A dramatic reading of Hersey’s 
Hiroshima’ by the head of the dra- 
matic-arts department. 

2. Technical moving pictures on 
atomic fission and ‘Operation Cross- 
roads,” official film on the Bikini tests. 

3. A panel discussion led by Alice 
Keliher on human relations, preceded 
by the film “Boundary Lines.” 

4. Columbia Broadcasting System’s 
recording entitled ‘‘The Sunny Side of 


3John Richard Hersey, Hiroshima. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1946. 


The high-school newspaper and 
our city newspaper were both gen- 
erous in the amount of publicity that 
they gave to the project. 

After the project had been com- 
pleted, questionnaires were adminis- 
tered to both faculty and students. 
More than 62 per cent of the faculty 
responded. Their answers to the main 
questions are presented in Table 1. 

As had been planned, an evaluation 
questionnaire was prepared for the 
students and administered after the 


; 
| 
| 2 
14 
| 
27 


TABLE 2 


RESPONSES OF 920 STUDENTS TO QUESTIONNAIRE ON VALUE OF 
STUDY, ‘‘IMPLICATIONS OF ATOMIC ENERGY” 


Frequency 


Frequency Question | —_ 


| 
Question | of 
| 


|| If you were not particularly inter-| 
|| ested, do you feel nevertheless) 
that you have gained consider-| 
able understanding of these prob-| 


Have these programs made you feel! 


that: 
The future is a bright one?.. . | 


You would like to help?......| 


Would you like to help in planning) 


an assembly concerned with fur-| | 
ther study? | Which of these purposes would you 


like to work on further? 
Information................. 
Human relations 


What is your opinion of these as-| Control... 


semblies? 
Added a great deal to your) 
knowledge | 
Helped you understand the| 
present-day situations | 
Been of little value to you.... 


TABLE 3 


OPINIONS OF 53 TEACHERS AND 920 STUDENTS ON VALUE OF ASSEMBLIES HELD 
IN CONNECTION WITH STUDY, “IMPLICATIONS OF ATOMIC ENERGY” 


NuMBER OF STUDENTS RATING ASSEMBLY NUMBER OF 
TEACHERS 
ASSEMBLY PRroGRAM Ratinc Pro- 

Gram Most 
VALUABLE FOR 
STUDENTS 


Excellent 


1. Movies: 
Human relations—“‘Boundary Lines’. . . 
Scientific study of the atom (“Operation 
Crossroads”) 
2. Panel discussions: 
Human relations 
World peace 


3. Reading of Hiroshima 


*4. Recording of constructive use of atomic 
energy—Sunny Side of the Atom”’ 


5. Christmas program (emphasizing world 
peace for all religions) 


* The recording entitled ‘‘The Sunny Side of the Atom’’ was considered excellent by the teachers who previewed it. It 
is certain that the students would have liked it a great deal and that the faculty would also have liked it, had they been 
able to hear it properly. Unfortunately something went wrong with the sound apparatus for that assembly. 
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Christmas holidays (approximately 
six weeks after the presentation of the 
final assembly). The students who re- 
plied numbered 920. Their answers 
are shown in Table 2. 

Both students and faculty were 
asked to rate the assembly programs. 
The students were asked to grade the 
assemblies “‘excellent,” “good,” and 


“fair.” The teachers were asked: 


“Which of the above programs do you 
think was most valuable to the stu- 
dents?” These replies are shown in 
Table 3. Besides the objective data 
collected, informal reports to Mr. 
Thomas on the results of discussion 
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periods revealed that the students 
were doing some “‘tall” thinking. The 
results of the formal appraisal showed 
that everybody concerned with the 
program was definitely satisfied with 
the values obtained. There is no feel- 
ing that the study is finished. Only the 
first phase—the pioneering—is over. 
Particularly at the beautiful Christ- 
mas assembly, the culmination of the 
series, which was carried out by the 
music department, did we feel that 
the emphasis on peace had a deep and 
continuing implication for us to go on 
with future attempts to prepare our 
students to live successfully in the 
atomic age. 
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NONDIRECTIVE TECHNIQUES IN THE STUDY 
OF DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS 
OF ADOLESCENCE 


SIDNEY J. LEVY 
University of Chicago 


THE NONDIRECTIVE APPROACH 


SSENTIALLY, the nondirective ap- 
E proach consists in the providing 
of a psychological atmosphere by an 
individual who behaves in such a way 
as to convey to another or to others 
the feelings of interest, warmth, and 
permissiveness. In addition to an at- 
titude conducive to these impressions, 
there are employed verbal techniques 
which are intended to indicate accept- 
ance and understanding, to reflect at- 
titudes, and to avoid expressed or 
implied value judgments. 

Early in the practice of nondirective 
counseling it became customary to 
make electrical recordings of many of 
the therapy sessions. One of the pri- 
mary purposes of the recordings was 
to provide counselors with an oppor- 
tunity to review their work, so that 
they could attempt to increase their 
own effectiveness. Recordings also as- 
sist in the training of beginning coun- 
selors. The material which is record- 
ed obviously presents itself as data 
for research. Moreover, relatively re- 
cently, nondirective techniques have 
been viewed as an aid to the eliciting 
of information. As Rogers stated in a 


paper presented at the Menninger 
Clinic in May, 1946: 

The client-centered viewpoint has already 
been shown to have significant implications 
for the field of survey interviewing and pub- 
lic opinion study. Use of such techniques by 
Likert, Lazarsfeld, and others has meant the 
elimination of much of the factor of bias in 
such studies [6: 421]. 


Also, in a general review of opinion- 
attitude methodology, McNemar sug- 
gests that: 

Greater use be made of the open-end, non- 
directive, intensive interview technique. . . . It 
is the writer’s belief, subject to correction by 
research, that the results obtained by highly 
trained interviewers using nondirective ques- 
tions will possess greater reliability (accuracy 
for the individual), greater validity, greater 
homogeneity for those assigned to an opinion 
category, and less bias than results obtained 
by the ordinary polling procedure [4: 326]. 


The present paper discusses the 
nondirective approach as an aid in 
gathering social-science data and at- 
tempts to investigate another area in 
which nondirective techniques as a 
research, or data-gathering, tool may 
be of value. If the use of nondirective 
techniques—the avoidance of inter- 
pretation, persuasion, disapproval, 
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DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS OF ADOLESCENCE 


and direct questioning—are produc- 
tive of statements of problems, as 
Snyder concludes (7: 221), it would 
seem that group discussions which are 
led nondirectively should prove at 
least as effective as other methods in 
providing information about the par- 
ticipants’ concerns. The ‘‘problems’’ 
which are explored in this paper are 
the developmental tasks of adoles- 
cence. A relatively noninterpretive 
analysis of the content of a series of 
ten nondirectively led group discus- 
sions held with a group of eleventh- 
grade adolescents is included. 


DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS OF 
ADOLESCENCE 


Much of the literature which deals 
with adolescence is replete with refer- 
ences to the “problems” of adoles- 
cence. The use of the word “problems” 
is, presumably, meant to refer to con- 
stellations of factors which confront 
the adolescent and require modifica- 
tion of his behavior. However, this 
usage has a rather negative connota- 
tion, usually implying an inherent dif- 
ficulty of performance, which may 
arise, as Young suggests, because: 

In our society, at least in certain classes, 
parents are culturally predetermined to ex- 
perience difficulties with their adolescent 
children. That is, there is an expectation or 
anticipatory pattern built up in the parents, 
and likewise in the children that puberty and 
adolescence will prove to be difficult [8: 402]. 


The concept of developmental tasks 
has the merit of a more positive con- 
notation. With this concept it is pos- 
sible to classify the learnings required 
of all individuals in any culture, 
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whether or not these learnings are seen 
as ‘‘problems.”’ Any attendant mis- 
conduct or maladjustment may be 
seen as not necessarily inherent in a 
given state of development. The con- 
cept of developmental tasks, as for- 
mulated by Havighurst, refers to the 
new ways of behaving at succeeding 
levels of maturity which an individual 
must learn if he is to be a “reasonably 
happy and successful person” (2: 6). 
As Corey puts it: 

A young person growing up in any culture 
faces, more or less constantly, certain devel- 
opmental lessons that he must learn. These 
learnings are a consequence of the interaction 
between the individual’s maturing body and 
the pressures of his social and physical envi- 
ronment. The learnings are required in the 
sense that they are necessary for a reason- 
ably adequate life as a person—a life that is 
happy and results in effective and satisfying 
membership in a social group [r: 70]. 


Havighurst lists the following nine 
developmental tasks of adolescence 
that are important from the viewpoint 
of the American middle class: 


1. Accepting one’s physique and accepting 
a masculine or feminine role. 
. New relations with age mates of both 
sexes. 
. Emotional independence of parents and 
other adults. 
. Achieving assurance of economic inde- 
pendence. 
. Selecting and preparing for an occupation. 
. Developing intellectual skills and con- 
cepts necessary for civic competence. 
. Desiring and achieving socially respon- 
sible behavior. 
. Preparing for marriage and family life. 
9. Building conscious values [aesthetic, reli- 
gious, ethical] in harmony with an ade- 
quate scientific world picture [2: 30-56]. 


” 
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How does the psychologist or the 
educator discover the developmental 
tasks of adolescence? Four ways have 
been used in the past: 

1. Retrospection by adults. 

2. Direct questioning of children (through 
interviews or questionnaires). 

3. Systematic observation of children. 

4. Deduction from analysis of society’s 
values. 


There is no doubt that these four 
methods of gaining information about 
the developmental tasks of adoles- 
cence have been productive. Still each 
of these techniques has certain disad- 
vantages. The first method, retrospec- 
tion by adults, has obvious limita- 
tions, foremost of which are fallibility 
and poverty of memory. Corey points 
out: 

It has been found that with respect to so 
simple and dramatic an incident as the time 
of first menstruation the memory of adult 
women is not dependable [1: 74]. 


Another criticism of the value of 
adult reminiscences is that, with the 
passage of time and the consequent 
social changes, the tasks which are set 
for adolescents undergo concomitant 
changes. It may be remarked that, if 
adults’ memories were better and our 
society were more static, parents 
might be more understanding of their 
puzzling offspring. 

The second method of inquiry into 
developmental tasks of adolescence, 
direct questioning, has been shown in 
many instances to be extremely mis- 
leading and can be particularly fruit- 
less in personal-problem areas. Corey 
comments on the difficulties of this 
means of inquiry as follows: 


Children in university laboratory or ex- 
perimental schools frequently entertain 
themselves by reporting fantastic and imagi- 
nary autobiographical episodes to earnest 
graduate students who are making the minor 
studies which eventually result in books 
about adolescents. . . . And when these ques- 
tions are asked in schools, by teachers, there 
is always the unknown effect of the tendency 
for children to feel that, all things considered, 
they had better say what the teacher would 
like to have them say [1: 74-75]. 


The method of systematic observa- 
tion has been found to be extremely 
valuable, and it is felt to be more 
valid than the two methods mentioned 
above. However, if the observation 
does not include children’s verbaliza- 
tion that is free from the criticisms of 
the direct-questioning technique, an- 
other danger appears. This danger is 
found in the fact that such observa- 
tion requires a great deal of interpre- 
tation, and certainly the more that in- 
terpretation is needed, the less it is 
possible to eliminate the factor of per- 
sonal bias. 

The fourth method, deducing de- 
velopmental tasks from an analysis of 
society’s values, has many drawbacks. 
The major difficulty arises in trying to 
ascertain what a society’s values may 
be. While it is true that this may be 
the only way of ascertaining tasks 
which are not readily discernible by 
looking at the behavior of American 
boys and girls, it would also seem that 
many of our societal values are in such 
a state of flux and conflict that making 
a valid analysis is difficult. 

If the use of nondirective tech- 
niques can circumvent the difficulties 
inherent in the methods listed above, 
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it should be possible to obtain infor- 
mation about developmental tasks of 
adolescence that is both illuminating 
and accurate. In group discussions 
with adolescents, the problem of falli- 
bility of memory is held to a minimum 
because only the most immediate 
events and attitudes arepertinent. The 
immediacy of the discussions also pro- 
vides information that need not justi- 
fy itself in the face of social change, as 
is true of adult retrospection. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


The group discussions which pro- 
vided the illustrative data for this pa- 
per were held as part of a larger proj- 
ect set up to investigate the use of 
nondirective principles in group set- 
tings. The investigator secured the 
co-operation of the head of the guid- 
ance program and the administrative 
authorities in a rather large high 
school near Chicago. The group was 
composed of four girls and nine boys, 
whose ages ranged from fifteen to 
seventeen years. The students were 
selected at random from among the 
eleventh-graders and presumably may 
be considered fairly representative of 
the middle-adolescence population of 
this school. The group met once a 
week for ten weeks, and the one-hour 
sessions were electrically recorded. 

In analyzing the transcribed mate- 
rial, attention was primarily devoted 
to the content of the discussions. No 
attempt was made to trace changes in 
attitudes or to relate content to a giv- 
en participant. It was felt that concen- 
tration on the content, without regard 
to the individual or to his attitudes, 
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would give a clearer picture of the 
concerns of the group and thus fulfil 
the specific purpose of this study. At- 
titudes were considered as pertinent if 
they seemed pervasive and added defi- 
nition to the expression of a develop- 
mental task. Topics which were intro- 
duced by one member of the group 
and which were not pursued by others 
were omitted as being idiosyncratic, 
unless they were clearly related to a 
larger area of discussion. 

The discussions were read through 
carefully, and every topic which was 
introduced was classified in one or 
more categories. For example, if the 
topic of proper behavior on a hay ride 
were introduced, there could be a 
number of categories, such as (1) re- 
sponsible social behavior, (2) age-mate 
relationships, (3) moral values, de- 
pending, of course, on the content of 
the discussion. Since it was not the 
primary aim of this paper to strive to 
discover “‘new’’ developmental tasks 
of adolescence, the categories were not 
couched in terms which might give the 
impression of novelty. In most cases 
the same items that had been listed by 
Havighurst were used because it was 
felt that, in this way, the validity of 
the nondirective approach as a re- 
search tool was the more amply dem- 
onstrated. On the other hand, there 
was no hesitation when the need arose 
for a classification of a task other than 
one of those listed by Havighurst. 

In the first session with the group, 
the leader made a few suggestions re- 
garding how the group might proceed. 
However, in so doing, he made it clear 
that these suggestions should carry no 
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more weight than any put forth by 
any member of the group. This mild 
degree of initial structuring was neces- 
sitated by the circumstances under 
which the group met—as a guidance 
class with expectation of a great 
amount of teacher participation. The 
following suggestions were made: 

1. The group might meet as an ordinary 
class using readings from an elementary psy- 
chology textbook as a basis for weekly dis- 
cussions. 

2. The group might plan a series of discus- 
sion topics. 

3. The group might meet without a pre- 
viously planned topic and discuss whatever 
seemed of greatest interest at the time. 


After some discussion a vote was 
held, and it was decided to have topics 
planned ahead of time. The group 
then made up a list of suggested topics 
for discussion. There was no prompt- 
ing or solicitation on the part of the 
leader. Under the circumstances there 
is no reason to doubt that, like Socra- 
tes who found it meet to discuss death 
on the eve of his own, these adoles- 
cents introduced subjects which were 
important to them. The following 
topics, as phrased by the students, 
were brought up by the members of 
the group: 

1. Get the answers from all mothers as to 
how late the boys and girls should stay out. 

2. How many dates should you have each 
week? 

3. Is it smart to “go steady’’? 

4. Where should you go on your dates? 

5. What do people consider you should do 
on a hay ride? 

6. Etiquette and behavior at socials. 

7. What should be the age limits of boys 
and girls? Should she be twenty and the boy 
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fifteen or—? (Leader: “How far apart in age 
should boys and girls be and still date—is 
that it?” ““Yeah.”’) 

8. Is fifteen or seventeen the right age to 
go on dates? 

9. Can you see a girl too much so that it 
will make her tired of you? 

10. What about holding hands in the cor- 
ridor? 

11. How is it possible to keep one certain 
topic off your mind? 

12. Is there any truth in a dream? 

13. Why do teachers choose pets? 

14. Is it good for one boy to date his 
brother’s girl friend? 

15. Is it good for a boy to go through high 
school without any dates at all? 

16. How old should we be before we start 
having dates? 

17. Is it a good proposition for a boy to 
get a date with a girl that he doesn’t even 
know but admires? 

18. If you’re going steady and you wish to 
break off, how should you go about that? 

19. How can a girl get back into circula- 
tion after she’s gone steady? 

20. Should boys go out and try to pick up 
girls on the street, and should the girls let 
themselves be picked up? 


In this list of topics which was sug- 
gested spontaneously by the students, 
their one major area of interest, boy- 
girl relationships, is prominent. As one 
of the boys commented in the discus- 
sion, ‘‘We ought to come in here and 
discuss about boys and girls. That’s 
the main topic we'll talk about any- 
way.” Most of these items could be 
clearly classified under “achieving new 
relations with age-mates.”’ The way in 
which these topics are phrased is also 
suggestive. Not only do the young- 
sters want to know how to do certain 
things, but they inquire if certain be- 
havior is good. They want to know 
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what one “should” do. This desire 
points to the tasks of achieving social- 
ly responsible behavior and the build- 
ing of conscious values. 

In the weekly discussions that fol- 
lowed, the topics were gone into rather 
thoroughly. The earliest discussions 
were, for the most part, occupied with 
the various aspects of the responsible 
social-behavior and new peer-relation- 
ships areas. There was lengthy discus- 
sion about how late boys and girls 
should stay out at night. Here entered 
in elements of “achieving emotional 
independence of parents.’”’ This point 
may be illustrated by the following 
contribution during the conversation: 

Cart: I think it’s sort of up to the girl. 
Before she goes any place she should talk it 
over with her parents and be very reasonable 
about it—about the time her parents would 
like to have her in. Of course, if she feels that 
isn’t right, she doesn’t have to abide by their 
decision—[!], but it’s rather nice—it puts the 
girl on a good basis with her parents—if she 
talks it over. 


A little later the following com- 


ment occurs: 


RoBErtT: Well, no matter what the par- 
ents say—the boy ain’t going to come in on 
time anyway. The girls’ll do what they tell 


them. 


The succeeding topic is one which is 
an exceedingly clear illustration of 
adolescents working at the task of 
heterosocial development. A lengthy 
quotation of the discussion at this 
point should help to show how little 
the data are imposed on to see the dis- 
cussion in this light: 


Birt: Oh, yes—should a fellow go 
through high school without any dates at all? 
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LEADER: The problem as stated here is: 
“Should a fellow go through high school 
without any dates at all?” 

RosBert: If he does, he’s a_ sucker! 
[Laughter.] 

LEADER: You express a pretty definite 
opinion about that, huh? 

Prec: He might miss some of the best 
times of his life. 

LEADER: You feel this might be one of the 
best times of his life, and he might as well 
take advantage of it. 

RicHArp: I know these football players. 
They never go out much with women. They 
never get acquainted much. But when they 
start getting along and playing their first big 
varsity, they start going out with women. I 
know one right now. He never went out with 
a woman before, and he’s going with one 
every night now. 


FreEp: I’m seventeen and I never had a 
date and I never noticed any ill effects. 

LEADER: That is, you are one of the 
people who haven’t had a date and you don’t 
feel particularly bothered by it. Or haven’t 
suffered any ill effects from it. 


Toward the end of the third session 
the group decided not to confine itself 
solely to the topics previously outlined 
nor to plan the topics in advance but 
to have the discussion arise from any 
interests of the moment. 

However, in the fourth session there 
was continued consideration of the 
topics that had been suggested earlier. 
After discussing the question of the 
propriety of holding hands in the 
school corridor, which the group de- 
cided should be left up to the individu- 
al, the topic shifted to ‘‘ How far apart 
in age should boys and girls be when 
going together?” This led to a discus- 
sion of age differences in marriage—a 
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discussion which seems a clear expres- 
sion of adolescents working at the de- 
velopmental task of “preparing for 
marriage and family life.”” They dis- 
cussed the importance of age, inter- 
ests, and temperamental differences 
between mates. Although these stu- 
dents are young for marriage, they are 
clarifying their attitudes toward this 
step. To illustrate, at one point one of 
the boys remarked: 

CARL: .. . you’ve got to watch yourself, 
Peg, besides just being in love with him. 
After all, it might be just an adolescent in- 
fatuation and you got to be careful about 
going into something as permanent as mar- 
riage. You should look very carefully into the 
situation if you’re going to get married be- 
cause it’s one of the most serious steps you'll 
ever take in your life. 


Another lad counters with an objec- 
tion to considering the subject of mar- 
riage at this time when they “aren’t 
going to be married anyway.” It is 
promptly pointed out to him that 
there are students in the school who 
are planning marriage immediately 
after graduation. This leads to a dis- 
cussion of how old boys and girls 
should be before getting engaged or 
married, and some of the accommoda- 
tions that must be made in marriage. 

The fifth session, as the first four, 
was concerned primarily with boy-girl 
relationships, with emphasis on the 
social behavior appropriate to hay 
rides. Much of this discussion centered 
around “‘necking.”’ The youngsters are 
seeking satisfying heterosexual] rela- 
tionships and are developing values 
appropriate to their situations. 

With the sixth meeting the group 


took a new direction, and the last five 
of the ten sessions turned almost com- 
pletely away from concentration on 
boy-girl relationships. Topics were 
now introduced in disregard of the list 
prepared in the first meeting. Discus- 
sion focused on the school. The stu- 
dents were extremely critical of their 
teachers in the sixth discussion where- 
in, as one of the members of the group 
put it, ‘‘we’re getting personal.’’ While 
recognizing their good points, the 
group expressed many negative atti- 
tudes toward the teachers, citing oc- 
currences to illustrate their partiality, 
inconsistency, unfairness, and general- 
ly peculiar behavior. 

Generally classified, the discussion 
in the sixth session could stand as an 
exemplification of the task of achiev- 
ing emotional independence of adults, 
as represented by the teachers in the 
school. However, the sixth, seventh, 
and tenth sessions, all concerned with 
the school, have certain aspects which 
call for an additional classification. A 
suggestion regarding which classifica- 
tion may be appropriate will be made 
after some indication of its expression, 
particularly in the seventh session. At 
the very outset a subject is raised: 


Ricuarp: Let’s talk about knocking off 
school—that’s the same thing as skipping. 


The topic takes up more than half 
the hour, during which the group goes 
into a detailed discussion of the vari- 
ous methods, techniques, devices, or 
tricks used to circumvent the school’s 
rules and procedures concerning at- 
tendance. For example: 
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ARTHUR: One of the best ways to have an 
excuse is to tell the teacher, like you have a 
bad stomach or something like that, and 
then every time you can always fall back on 
the same old excuse. 


From the discussion, not all of 
which is recorded here, it seems clear 
that the students feel that the teachers 
are at times distrustful and the sys- 
tem often unnecessarily authoritarian. 
However, the general impression given 
is that the students accept most of the 
rules, but, at the same time, they see 
nothing immoral in violating regula- 
tions if this is done successfully. 
Where conscience bothers, usage dulls 
its edge. As far as the school is con- 
cerned, the setting, the type of activi- 
ty involved, and the intensive preoc- 
cupation with this activity seem to de- 
marcate a developmental task which 
the present writer calls ‘“‘coming to 
terms with the school.” 

In this series of discussions the 
eighth session is notable for its com- 
plete departure from the areas of 
school and boy-girl relationships. The 
discussion was started with a com- 
ment about John L. Lewis. A rather 
heated conversation ensued, in which 
Lewis and his authority were attacked 
and defended; the merits of a single 
large union were opposed to those of a 
number of smaller unions; and the ef- 
fects of the strike, the justification of 
the workers, and the role of the gov- 
ernment were discussed. 

DonaLp: I don’t think they should be 
mad at John L. Lewis for holding the strike 
as long as he has—to have as much power as 
he has. In a way you can’t blame him be- 
cause every time he asks for something it’s 
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always a compromise, they never give him 
completely what he wants. He always has to 
settle for half of what he wants or a third of 
what he wants or something like that. 

LEADER: So that when he makes certain 
demands of the management, they never 
quite go all the way in meeting these de- 
mands. Yes, Fred, go on. 

Frep: Well, this is supposed to be a de- 
mocracy, and when a man really wants to go 
to work and someone doesn’t work for the 
union in that kind of business, the union 
burns their cars up, beats up the family, 
throws bombs on porches—that’s not de- 
mocracy when you’re supposed to have free- 
dom in America. When you don’t do what 
they want to do they destroy your property. 


The discussion was serious and the 
interest in, and knowledge of, current 
events displayed by the group seems 
indicative of the development of in- 
tellectual skills and concepts necessary 
for civic competence and the building 
of social values. 

In the ninth session the discussion 
touched on two areas. First there was 
brief mention of the use of leisure 
time. Then followed a lengthy dia- 
logue concerning vandalism. The 
kinds of comments made and the in- 
cidents related suggest that, although 
much destructive or annoying behav- 
ior condemned by adults is still per- 
missible at this level, there is a grow- 
ing realization of socially responsible 
behavior. For example: 

GeorcE: He threw it right in the window 
and hit me right in the head. If it was an 
older person [driving the car] that was wear- 
ing glasses or something like that, why, it 
would have knocked them off or something 
and there might have been a heck of an 


accident. 
Pec: I think that’s so silly! Kids seem so 
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ignorant. You’d think they’d remember 
about that. 

Etsie: When kids do that sort of thing, 
deliberately throw rocks through windows, 
that’s different than when they’re just trying 
to have some fun. They just don’t seem to 
have any sense. 


RESUME AND COMMENTS 


In accordance with the suggestion 
that the nondirective method may be 
valuable as a technique for social re- 
search (5), this paper presents an in- 
vestigation of developmental tasks of 
adolescence as revealed in a descrip- 
tive analysis of the transcriptions of 
ten nondirectively led group discus- 
sions. The analysis uses as a conceptu- 
al framework the concept of develop- 
mental tasks as expressed by Havig- 
hurst. 

The ten discussions were productive 
of material, the content of which made 
it possible to identify several of the 
developmental tasks. Approximately 
three hours were devoted to teachers 
and the school, about four hours to 
various aspects of boy-girl relation- 
ships, and the remaining time to mis- 
cellaneous topics. The discussions 
clearly disclosed preoccupation with 
six of the nine developmental tasks 
listed by Havighurst. The three tasks 
with which there was no explicit con- 
cern are: 

1. Accepting one’s physique and accepting 

a masculine or feminine role 

. Achieving assurance of economic inde- 


pendence 
. Selecting and preparing for an occupation 


It is possible that the first of these 
had largely been accomplished by this 
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group. That there was no discussion 
of the economic and vocational areas 
may perhaps be accounted for by the 
fact that these students have before 
them another year in high school. 
They may be thinking about the deci- 
sions they must make in these areas, 
but their immediacy is presumably 
much less pressing. 

The data indicate that these adoles- 
cents are working at the following de- 
velopmental tasks: 

1. Achieving new relations with age mates 
of both sexes 
2. Achieving emotional independence of 
parents and other adults 
. Developing intellectual skills and con- 
cepts necessary for civic competence 
. Desiring and achieving socially respon- 
sible behavior 
. Preparing for marriage and family life 
. Building conscious values (aesthetic, reli- 
gious, ethical) in harmony with an ade- 
quate scientific world picture 


As expressed in the recorded mate- 
rial, the first task in this list might be 
more accurately termed that of 
achieving heterosocial relations in 
that the new relations are not confined 
to the age-mate area. Also, there 
seems to be delineated, in addition to 
the six tasks named, an area of devel- 
opment sufficiently distinctive to be 
classified as the task of coming to 
terms with the school. 

It seems clearly demonstrated that 
nondirective techniques are of value 
as a method for research. The discus- 
sions are remarkable for the freedom 
with which the students express them- 
selves, and it seems likely that many 
of the negative attitudes and, conse- 
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quently, much of the content would 
not have been expressed if the group 
leader had shown any personal bias, 
particularly in regard to the school 
area. As an aside, there was an ex- 
pressed need on the part of the stu- 
dents for such discussions to clarify 
some interests. It is an interesting 
commentary on the classroom proce- 
dures in this high school to see how 
acutely aware the students were of the 
difference between their usual classes 
and this free type of discussion with a 
warm, interested, and impartial adult 
leader who was ‘“‘not an old fossil.” 

There are many other areas in 
which useful material, descriptive or 
explanatory, can be derived from 
group discussions led nondirectively. 
In the preparation of case studies, it 
seems likely that recorded nondirec- 
tive group discussions could provide 
new insights concerning the members 
of the group being studied, from the 
viewpoint of content, attitudes, or 
type and extent of participation. Dis- 
cussions could be held with many 
types of groups, such as parents, stu- 
dents, teachers, and other professional 
workers. One important field in which 
group discussions led nondirectively 
could doubtless provide significant in- 
formation is that of industrial psy- 
chology. In a paper discussing indus- 
trial psychology as social science, 
Kornhauser stresses the need for an- 
swers to: “many vital questions per- 
taining to labor-management prob- 
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lems and class relations in our society” 
(3: 228). 

On the basis of the results obtained 
in this paper, it is suggested that in- 
vestigations into these questions and 
many others would be significantly 
furthered by discussions held with the 
appropriate groups and led by a per- 
son trained in the use of the nondirec- 
tive method. 
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of emotions, maturation, motivation of 
learning, intelligence, individual differ- 
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600. 
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learner and directing the learning process. 
It should, therefore, prove to be a useful 
textbook for stimulating and guiding im- 
proved teaching practice in the classroom. 


. PETERSON, Harvey A.; MARrzorr, 


STANLEY S.; and BAYLEY, NANcy. 
Educational Psychology. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. xiv+550. 
Contains a good general treatment. The 
emphasis is on co-operative group learning, 
the laws of learning meaningful ideas, and 
case studies of teaching. 


LEARNING 


. ANDERSON, G. LESTER. “Theories of 


Behavior and Some Curriculum Is- 
sues,” Journal of Educational Psycholo- 
gy, XXXIX (March, 1948), 133-40. 
Discusses the influence exerted on the cur- 
riculum by twoconflicting theoriesabout the 
nature of man. The theory which asserts 
man is a rational, free soul points the way 
to the traditional liberal curriculum; that 
which asserts man is a dynamic, lawful 
being (the theory accepted by psycholo- 
gists) points to a curriculum based on the 
the “laws” of learning. 


. Biatr, GLENN Myers. “How Learning 


Theory Is Related to Curriculum Or- 
ganization,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXXIX (March, 1948), 
161-66. 

Sets forth some of the generally accepted 
concepts from the field of learning theory 
which have direct implications for curricu- 
lum development. These concepts are 
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discussed under the categories of readiness, 
motivation, organization, and transfer 
of training. Believes that a curriculum to 
meet four criteria evolved from these areas 
can be constructed. 


. BROWNELL, WitiiaM A. “Criteria of 
Learning in Educational Research,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXXIX (March, 1948), 170-82. 
Maintains that too often the criteria of rate 
and accuracy of performance are the only 
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needed for evaluating learning adequately. 
Considers three additional criteria for im- 
provement of research in learning progress: 
changes in level of progress, retention of 
learned activities, and transferability of 
learned activities. 


. Bruce, F. ‘How a Psycho- 
logical Approach to Human Values 
Clarifies Educational Objectives,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXXIX (March, 1948), 157-60. 
Suggests that educational philosophers and 
psychologists need to study each other’s 
orientations more critically in order to 
draw up more scientific objectives for 
learning. 


. Dutton, Eucene. “An Experimental 
Investigation of Association and Dis- 
sociation in Learning,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XX XIX (January, 
1948), 1-18. 

Presents a report of an experimental study 
employing control techniques to test the 
hypothesis that association and dissocia- 
tion are mutually dependent in the learn- 
ing process. It was concluded that there 
is interaction between the two influences, 
that the two aspects are dependent on one 
another, that there is no causal relation 
between them, and that neither has pri- 
ority over the other. 


. Hizcarp, Ernest R. Theories of Learn- 
ing. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1948. Pp. vi+410. 


Provides an introduction to current major 
theories of learning by illustrating selected 


topics within each field of experimentation. 
In his final chapter the author presents his 
own point of view, which serves to inte- 
grate and to evaluate critically the various 
theories that he has succinctly summarized 
in his earlier chapters. 


. STONE, G. Raymonp. “The Effect of 


Negative Incentives in Serial Learning: 
IIT. Fixation Due to an Isolated Verbal 
Punishment,” Journal of General Psy- 
chology, XX XVIII (April, 1948), 207- 
16. 


States that there have been controversies 
about the law of effect in learning which 
were brought about by the very students 
who built up most of the supporting evi- 
dence for the law. Reports the results of 
the author’s own experimental study, 
which indicate that “the effect of verbal 
punishment when isolated is to fixate or 
strengthen responses.” 


INTELLIGENCE 


. Cotttins, JEANNE. “The Correlation 


between Perseveration Test Scores and 
the Intelligence Quotient: An Ex- 
perimental Study,” Pedagogical Semi- 
nary and Journal of Genetic Psvchol- 
ogy, LXXII (March, 1948), 47-55. 
Results of the experiment, based on a small 
sample, indicate that there is a negative 
correlation between intelligence quotients 
and perseveration scores. 


. Davis, ALLISON, and HAvIGHURST, 


RosErt J. “The Measurement of Men- 
tal Systems: Can Intelligence Be 
Measured?” Scientific Monthly, LXVI 
(April, 1948), 301-16. 

The authors argue that present tests for 
measuring intelligence are unfair because 
the test items favor high socioeconomic 
groups, owing to the fact that the children 
of lower status have little opportunity 
to experience the concepts involved. The 
authors urge that better tests be devised to 
give all children equal opportunity by 
eliminating cultural bias and by sampling 
a wider range of mental activities. 
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412. Hst, E. H. “Factor Analysis, Differen- 


tial Bio-process, and Mental Organiza- 
tion,” Journal of General Psychology, 
XXXVIII (April, 1948), 147-57. 
Attempts to clear up some of the con- 
fusion about the applicability of factor- 
analysis techniques to psychological re- 
search, particularly intelligence-testing. 
Offers the hypothesis that common factors 
exist in intelligence and rejects the con- 
cept of a general factor. 


. Otts, ARTHUR S. “Can Intelligence Be 
Measured?” Scientific Monthly, LX VII 
(October, 1948), 312-13. 

Contains a reply to the article by Davis 
and Havighurst (Item 411 in this list) on 
intelligence-testing, pointing out five “er- 
rors” in their discussion. A rejoinder by 
Davis and Havighurst appears following 
this criticism and answers some of the 
arguments. 


. THORNDIKE, ROBERT L. “Growth of 
Intelligence during Adolescence,” Peda- 
gogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, LXXII (March, 1948), 
II-I5. 

Reports data gained from administering 
the American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination to one thousand 
adolescents. Pairs of testings enabled the 
investigator to check changes. Concludes 
that “in the case of individuals still attend- 
ing school, ability to achieve on a standard 
type of paper-and-pencil test of intelli- 
gence or scholastic aptitude continues to 
increase at least until age twenty and 
probably beyond.” 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


. ANDERSON, GoRDON V., and EMBREE, 
Royat B., Jr. “Appraisal of the Indi- 
vidual,” Review of Educational Re- 
search, XVIII (April, 1948), 157-74. 
Reports that there have been a number of 
significant trends in research approaches 
to the problem of individual appraisal, 
such as a marked increase in the develop- 
ment and validation of measures of emo- 
tional and social adjustment and attention 
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to intra-individual differences. Contains a 
bibliography. 


. Jones, Datsy MARVEL. “An Experi- 


went in Adaptation to Individual Dif- 
ferences,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XX XIX (May, 1948), 257-72. 
The author sought to answer the question 
whether children make more or less prog- 
ress in learning skills when taught on their 
individual levels as against being taught, as 
a group, the curriculum prescribed for their 
regular grade level. The study was based 
on 448 children, with control and experi- 
mental groups being used. Statistical re- 
sults indicated that those children who 
were taught at their own level progressed 
better than the others. Presents implica- 
tions for improved teaching practices. 


417. SEAGOE, May V. “Characteristics and 
Needs of Individuals,” Review of Educa- 


tional Research, XVIII (April, 1948), 
126-37. 

Reports the significant research studies 
which have recently appeared in this field, 
a total of 373 studies. The author groups 
these studies into the five educational 
levels of preschool, elementary, secondary, 
higher, and adult. Finds that there is a 
continuing interest in environmental vari- 
ables and emotional problems, particularly 
at preschool and adult levels. Contains a 
bibliography. 


. TATE, MERLE W. “Individual Differ- 


ences in Speed of Response in Mental 
Test Materials of Varying Degrees of 
Difficulty,” Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement, VIII (Autumn, 


1948), 353-74- 

Reviews the major types of research which 
have been conducted in the area of speed of 
response, simple and complex. The author 
then describes his own projects. He seeks 
to answer the questions: Does speed of 
response to mental-test items of varying 
degrees of difficulty, with accuracy effect 
controlled, differentiate between indi- 
viduals? Is there a factor of mental speed 
independent of altitude and of the func- 
tion in which it is measured? 
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419. Woop, BEN D., and HAEFNER, RALPH. 
Measuring and Guiding Individual 
Growth. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 
1948. Pp. viii+536. 

Includes a useful interpretation of the 
meaning of individual differences from the 
point of view of personality development. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT? 


. GESELL,- ARNOLD L. Studies in Child 

Development. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1948. Pp. x+224. 
The material is divided into three sections: 
methods of approach, patterns of growth, 
and clinical and social applications. It is 
intended as a supplement to previously 
published works in child development and 
psychology. 


. GESELL, ARNOLD, and AMATRUDA, 

CATHERINE S. Developmental Diagnosis. 
New York: Paul B. Hoeber, 1947 (re- 
vised). Pp. xvi+496. 
Considers normal and abnormal develop- 
ment of the child and gives pediatric 
applications. This edition, in addition to 
the contents of the previous edition, con- 
tains material on the Rh factor, electro- 
encephalographic findings, the premature 
infant, and problems of child adoption. 


. Otson, WittarpD C. “Facts about 
Childhood Every Teacher Should 
Know,” Educational Outlook, XXII 
(January, 1948), 66-72. 
Presents an “overview of some facts 
about child development.” Relates the 
fact of growth differences in pupils to the 
curriculum, human relations, the affective 
states, and methods of teaching. 


. Spock, BENJAMIN. “(Common Behavior 
Disturbances in the First Two Years of 
Life,” Journal of the American Medical 
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Association, CXXXVI (March 20, 
1948), 811-13. 

Emphasis is laid on the goa! of emotional 
security in early years rather than strict 
adherence to arbitrarily imposed routine. 


STRICKLAND, Rutu G. The Language 
and Mental Development of Children. 
Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, Vol. XXIII, No. 2. 
Bloomington, Indiana: Division of Re- 
search and Field Services, Indiana 
University, 1947. Pp. 32. 

The author summarizes the studies on the 
function of language in the development 
of the child’s personality. The material 
is related to teaching and guidance fields. 


. Watson, Goopwin. Youth after Con- 


flict. New York: Association Press, 
1947. Pp. xvi+ 300. 

After a survey of sociological conditions 
following the Civil War and the World 
Wars, the author concludes that, while 
war does not of itself produce accelerated 
modernism, it does speed certain trends. 
There is a prediction of the state of young 
people in the 1950’s. 


PERSONALITY 


. Atpricu, C. ANDERSON. “The Pedia- 


trician Looks at Personality,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XVII 
(October, 1947), 571-74. 

Emphasizes the modification of the infant’s 
environment, through parental care, to 
encourage responsiveness rather than an- 
tagonistic behavior from the infant. 


. Grace, Gtoria LAvER. “The Relation 


of Personality Characteristics and Re- 
sponse to Verbal Approval in a Learn- 
ing Task,” Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs, XXXVII (February, 1948), 


73-99- 

This investigation was designed to test the 
effects of three types of verbal statements 
upon sixth-grade children’s performance 
in a simple learning task and to relate these 
efiects to certain personality characteris- 
tics. No significant differences were found 
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between positive and negative statements. 
However, the groups most influenced by 
positive statements were, in general, well 
adjusted and emotionally stable, while 
those most influenced by negative state- 
ments tended to be more submissive, un- 
stable, and introverted. 


. KLuCKHOHN, CLYDE, and Murray, 


Henry A. (editors). Personality in Na- 
ture, Society, and Culture. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. xxii+ 
562+x. 

The authors have compiled this anthology 
for “college Juniors and Seniors and edu- 
cated laymen.” The divisions cover 
conception of personality, formation of 
personality, group membership, role and 
situational determinants, and the appli- 
cations to modern problems. 


. LunD, FREDERICK H. “The Internal En- 


vironment: Its Relation to Problems of 
Activation and School Adjustment,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XLII 
(October, 1948), 81-95. 

The author emphasizes the importance 
of the role played by the internal environ- 
ment (the blood plasma, lymph, tissue 
fluid, etc.) in determining personality 
development. He believes no satisfactory 
analysis of behavior can be made until we 
have adequate measures of these constitu- 
ents of the internal environment. 


. Murpuy, Lots Barctay. “The Ap- 


praisal of Child Personality,” Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, XXII (Janu- 
ary-February, 1948), 16-19. 

Proposes a qualitative analysis of the Binet 
responses to gain further knowledge of the 
personality. Content analysis of the re- 
sponses, form analysis of the drawings, and 
inspection of the distribution of successes 
and failures are suggested as means of 
determining patterns. 


. ORLANSKY, Haron. “Infant Care and 
Personality,” Psychological Bulletin, 
XLVI (January, 1949), 1-48. 


The author examines the experimental, 
the semi-experimental, and the empirical 


evidence relative to the theories on infant 
care held by most psychiatrists and pedi- 
atricians at the present time. He also 
utilizes anthropological evidence from 
other cultures. The general theories of 
today include “prolonged breast feeding 
on self-demand by the infant, with gradual 
and late weaning, and the late and lenient 
induction of bladder and bowel training.” 
He would substitute a theory emphasizing 
“the importance of constitutional factors 
and the total cultural situation in per- 
sonality formation.” 


. PENNINGTON, L. A., and BERG, Irwin 


A. (editors). An Introduction to Clinical 
Psychology. New York: Ronald Press, 
1948. Pp. xvi+596. 


Twenty-three authorities present twenty- 
two papers on the problems encountered 
in clinical psychology. The viewpoint is 
eclectic, and the book has five major divi- 
sions: description of clinical psychology 
and training for it, clinical behavior 
problems, clinical methods, some of the 
different psychotherapeutic procedures, 
and professional relationships. Most of 
the papers contain current bibliographies. 


. RoGers, Cart R. “Some Observations 


on the Organization of Personality,” 
American Psychologist, 11 (September, 
1947), 358-68. 


The opportunity afforded by nondirective 
therapy to observe personality changes 
occurring with a minimum of interference 
presents the basis for the conclusions of the 
author. He believes that successful therapy 
brings a reorganization of the way the 
individual feels about himself and, thus, 
does not need to effect environmental 
changes. Successful therapy also indicates 
the alterability of the personality. 


. SAuL, Leon J. Emotional Maturity. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1947. Pp. xii+338. 

The twenty-two chapters are arranged in 
four sections: the achievement of ma- 
turity, emotional forces in the development 
of personality, the nature of neurosis, and 
the dynamics of personality. 
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435. STAGNER, Ross. Psychology of Personal- 
ity. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1948. Pp. xiv+486 (second edi- 
tion). 

The viewpoint from which this completely 
revised edition is written is the same as 
that of the former edition: that the prob- 
lems of the individual cannot be isolated 
from those of society. There are four main 
divisions: the scientific study of personality, 
general description of the nature and de- 
velopment of personality, the dynamics 
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of personality, and the determinants of 
personality. 


. WHITE, RoBERT W. The Abnormal Per- 
sonality. New York: Ronald Press, 
1948. Pp. x+614. 


This textbook of abnormal psychology is 
addressed also to the layman. Psycho- 
therapy and the integration of personality, 
as well as delinquent behavior, psychoso- 
matic disorders, and the effects of brain 
injury, receive considerable attention. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON STATISTICS, THE 
THEORY OF TEST CONSTRUCTION, 
AND FACTOR ANALYSIS 


FRANCES SWINEFORD 


Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 


KARL J. HOLZINGER 
University of Chicago 


HE bibliography which is pre- 
Ta below has been selected, 
with a few exceptions, from issues of 
educational and psychological jour- 
nals from March, 1948, to March, 
1949, inclusive. Sharp distinctions do 
not exist between the fields covered in 
this list, but, as an assistance to the 
student with special interests in one or 
more of the fields, the references have 
been classified under the following 
categories: theory and use of statisti- 
cal methods, problems of test con- 
struction, and factor analysis. No ar- 
ticles dealing primarily with the use of 
tests have been included because 
these items are distributed function- 
ally in other lists in the cycle, such as 


those dealing with secondary-school 
instruction, guidance, etc. 


THEORY AND USE OF STATISTICAL 
METHODS 


. Coomss, CiypE H. “The Role of Cor- 

relation in Analysis of Variance,” 
Psychometrika, XIII (December, 1948), 
233-43. 
Presents a mathematical demonstration 
that “a test of the significance of a row 
or column agent in an analysis of variance 
may be expressed in the form of correla- 
tion between the agent and the variate,” 
and “a test of the significance of interaction 
variance may be expressed in the form of 
correlation between the agents.” 


. DEEMER, WALTER L., JR. “The Power 
of the ¢ Test and the Estimation of Re- 
quired Sample Size,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XX XVIII (October, 
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1947), 329-42. Corrections in Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XXXIX 
(January, 1948), 64. 

This reference appeared as Item 425 in the 
list of selected references in the June, 1948, 
number of the School Review. Mention 
of the corrections was not included at the 
time. 


. Durea, M. A., and Norman, R. D. 


“The Significance of Weighted and 
Unweighted Items in Differentiating 
between Groups,” Journal of General 
Psychology, XXXVIII (April, 1948), 
217-27. 

Presents an investigation of weighted 
versus unweighted scoring methods, which 
was made to determine the possible diag- 
nostic significance of scoring items by 
weighting. A control group and two experi- 
mental groups were used. 


. Epwarps, ALLEN L. “Note on the ‘Cor- 


rection for Continuity’ in Testing the 
Significance of the Difference between 
Correlated Proportions,” Psycho- 
metrika, XIII (September, 1948), 185- 
87. 

Shows the effect upon McNemar’s formula 
of the application of the correction for 
continuity. (See Item 436 [McNemar] in 
the list of selected references appearing in 
the June, 1948, issue of the School Review.) 


. Ettis, Max E., and R1IopELLE, ARTHUR 


J. ‘‘An Efficient Punched-Card Method 
of Computing 2X, and 
Higher Moments,” Psychometrika, 
XIII (June, 1948), 79-85. 

Gives a detailed description of the pro- 
cedure for obtaining 2X, YX?2, 
and higher moments when the following 
pieces of apparatus of the International 
Business Machines are available: sorter, 
tabulator, collator with card-counting 
device, and a summary gang-punch. 


. FINDLEY, WARREN G. “A Statistical 
Index of Participation in Discussion,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXXIX (January, 1948), 47-51. 


445. 


[May-June 


Presents and illustrates a formula for 
assessing the effectiveness of group dis- 
cussions, where an “effective” discussion 
is defined as one in which all members of 
the group participate frequently. 


. GOHEEN, Howarp W., and Kavrucx, 


SamuEL. “A Worksheet for Tetra- 
choric r and Standard Error of Tetra- 
choric r Using Hayes Decigrams and 
Tables,” Psychometrika, XIII (Decem- 
ber, 1948), 279-80. 

Gives a table and a work sheet to assist in 
the routine procedure of calculating tetra- 
choric correlation coefficients from the 
Hayes computing diagrams. 


. Grant, Davmp A. “‘The Latin Square 


Principle in the Design and Analysis of 
Psychological Experiments,” Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, XLV (September, 
1948), 427-42. 

Suggests types of studies in which the use 
of the latin square or the greco-latin 
square might profitably be employed. 
Formulas are included for the appropriate 
sums of squares. 


‘HAMILTON, Max. “Nomogram for the 
Tetrachoric Correlation Coefficient,” 
Psychometrika, XIII (December, 1948), 
259-67. 

Offers a new nomogram for the tetra- 
choric correlation coefficient, with a cor- 
recting table. Includes a description of the 
development of the nomogram and direc- 
tions for its use. 


. Horst, Pavt. “Regression Weights as 


a Function of Test Length,” Psycho- 
metrika, XIII (September, 1948), 125- 


34- 

Outlines a procedure by which the lengths 
of the tests of a battery developed to pre- 
dict a criterion variable can be so adjusted 
that the total raw score on the battery will 
give the best “least squares” prediction of 
the criterion. A proof of the procedure is 
included. 


. Kocan, Lreonarp S. “Analysis of 


Variance—Repeated Measurements,” 
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Psychological Bulletin, XLV (March, 
1948), 131-43. 

Presents a theoretical discussion of prob- 
lems, and possible solutions to them, in 
connection with analysis of variance when 
repeated measurements are taken on sev- 
eral independent groups. 


. Kossack, Cart F. “On the Computa- 
tion of Zero-Order Correlation Co- 
efficients,” Psychometrika, XIII (June, 
1948), 91-93. 

Suggests simple forms for recording the 
steps in the calculation of zero-order corre- 
lation coefficients by the raw-score method. 


. SCHUTZENBERGER, Marco P. “An 
Abac for the Sample Range,” Psycho- 
metrika, XIII (June, 1948), 95-97. 
“An abac is computed which gives the 
probability that at least g % of the whole 
population will be included in the range 
of a random sample of given size. Applica- 
tions are suggested for testing homo- 
geneity of a sampling from a given popu- 
lation.” 


. TUCKER, LEDYARD R. “‘A Note on the 
Computation of a Table of Intercor- 
relations,” Psychometrika, XIII (De- 
cember, 1948), 245-50. 

Describes the computation of correlation 
coefficients (and covariances, means, and 
standard deviations) by routine pro- 
cedures which minimize the labor of calcu- 
lation and yet maintain adequate checks. 


. WALKER, HELEN M. “Certain Un- 
solved Statistical Problems of Impor- 
tance in Psychological Research,” 
Harvard Educational Review, XVII 
(Fall, 1947), 297-304. 

Raises four basic research problems for 
which solutions are needed today by 
psychologists. 


. Wrxs, S. S. Elementary Statistical 
Analysis. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1948. Pp. 
xli+284. 

A textbook “for a one-semester basic 
course in elementary statistical analysis 


which, at Princeton, is the introductory 
course for all fields of statistical applica- 
tion, and is usually taken in the Fresh- 
man year.” 


PROBLEMS OF TEST CONSTRUCTION 


. ANGELL, GEORGE W. “The Effect of 


Immediate Knowledge of Quiz Results 
on Final Examination Scores in Fresh- 
man Chemistry,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XLII (January, 1949), 
391-04. 

Reports an experiment based on a new 
type of multiple-choice test. (See Item 
460 in this list of references.) 


. BENNETT, GEORGE K., and DopPELt, 


JERomE E. “The Evaluation of Pairs of 
Tests for Guidance Use,” Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, VIII 
(Autumn, 1948), 319-25. 

A nomograph is given to assist in the use 
of Kelley’s method, “the proportion of 
differences in excess of the chance propor- 
tion,” for the selection of tests for a 
battery. 


. Epwarps, ALLEN L. “On Guttman’s 


Scale Analysis,” Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, VIII (Au- 
tumn, 1948), 313-18. 

Discusses and illustrates methods of de- 
termining cutting points for items which 
are not perfectly reproducible in connection 
with Guttman’s method of scale analysis. 
(See L. Guttman, ‘The Cornell Technique 
for Scale and Intensity Analysis,” Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, VII 
[Summer, 1947], 247-79.) 


. Epwarps, ALLEN L., and KILPATRICK, 


FRANKLIN P. “Scale Analysis and the 
Measurement of Social Attitudes,” 
Psychometrika, XIII (June, 1948), 99- 
114. 

Three methods of attitude-scale construc- 
tion are discussed and compared, namely, 
those of Thurstone (method of equal- 
appearing intervals), Likert (method of 
summated ratings), and Guttman (method 
of scale analysis). 
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457. EDWARDS, ALLEN L., and KILPATRICK, 462. RoEBER, Epwarp C. “A Comparison 
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FRANKLIN P. “A Technique for the 
Construction of Attitude Scales,” Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, XXXII (Au- 
gust, 1948), 374-84. 

Describes a method of scale construction 
which “‘makes use of Thurstone’s scaling 
procedure and retains Likert’s procedure 
for evaluating the discriminatory power of 
the individual items.” 


. GERBERICH, J. B., and Mason, J. M. 


“Signed versus Unsigned Question- 
naire,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XLII (October, 1948), 122-26. 


Reports an experiment wherein 1,460 re- 
spondents signed their names to a ques- 
tionnaire and 1,416 did not. Comparisons 
are made between the two groups. 


. Hst, E. H. “A Note on and Some Sug- 


gested Methods for the Determination 
of the Validity Coefficient,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XXXIX 
(May, 1948), 304-7. 

Presents a brief discussion covering some 
of the difficulties in determining statistical 
validity. 


. Jones, Howarp L., and SAWYER, 


MicuHaEL O. “A New Evaluation In- 
strument,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XLII (January, 1949), 381-85. 


Describes a new kind of multiple-choice 
test, conceived by George Angell, of 
Michigan State College, and Maurice 
Troyer, of Syracuse University, which 
serves both as a teaching device and as an 
evaluation instrument. 


. PEEt, E. A. ‘“‘Assessment of Interest in 


Practical Topics,” British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XVIII (Feb- 
ruary, 1948), 41-47. 

Construction of an information test of 
interest, which produces “fa marked po- 
larity between interest in the practical and 
academic fields.’”’ Other possible applica- 
tions of the type of test used here are sug- 
gested. 


467. 


of Seven Interest Inventories with Re- 
spect to Word Usage,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, XLII (September, 
1948), 8-17. 

Raises the question of the importance of 
the vocabulary used in interest inventories. 


. RoMINnE, STEPHEN. “Criteria for a 


Better Questionnaire,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, XLII (September, 
1948), 69-71. 

Lists twelve principles to assist in the con- 
struction of an effective questionnaire. 


. Stms, VERNER M. “The Essay Exami- 


nation Is a Projective Technique,” 
Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, VIII (Spring, 1948), 15-31. 
Identifies ‘a unique function of the essay 
examination” and suggests procedures for 
its use. 


. Sts, VERNER M. “Questioning Some 


Assumptions Underlying Current 
Achievement Testing,” Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, VIII 
(Winter, 1948), 565-73. 

Points out and criticizes several assump- 
tions which seem to the author to be im- 
plicit in present-day measurement of 
achievement. 


. THORNDIKE, Epwarp L. “The Future 


of Measurements of Abilities,” British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XVIII (February, 1948), 21-25. 
Directed to test-makers, this general dis- 
cussion covers adequacy and purity as neces- 
sary characteristics of measurement of 
ability. 

TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. “‘A Procedure for 
Overprinting Answer Sheets for Hand 
Scoring Which Might Be Adapted to 
Local Scoring,” Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, VIII (Spring, 
1948), 65-67. 

Suggests a method of overprinting answer 
sheets to facilitate their scoring and indi- 
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cates ways in which test publishers might 
be of assistance to schools wishing to use 
this method. 


Factor ANALYSIS 


. CATTELL, Raymonp B. “The Integra- 
tion of Factor Analysis with Psychol- 
ogy,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XX XIX (April, 1948), 227-36. 
“A reply to Professor Godfrey Thomson’s 
review of the Description and Measure- 
ment of Personality” (‘“Cattell’s Study of 
Personality,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XXXVIII [May, 1947], 273-82). 


. CHAPMAN, RoBErT L. “The MacQuar- 
rie Test for Mechanical Ability,” 
Psychometrika, XIII (September, 
1948), 175-79. 

Presents an oblique factor analysis of the 
seven MacQuarrie subtests given to 329 
radio assembly operators. 


. DEGAN, JaMEs W. “A Note on the Ef- 
fects of Selection in Factor Analysis,” 
Psychometrika, XIII (June, 1948), 87- 
89. 

Corrects some computational and edi- 
torial errors found in L. L. Thurstone, 
“The Effects of Selection in Factor 
Analysis” (Psychometrika, X [September, 
1945], 165-98; Item 447 in the June, 
1946, number of the School Review). 


71. DUDEK, Frank J. “The Dependence of 


Factorial Composition of Aptitude 
Tests upon Population Differences 
among Pilot Trainees: I. The Isolation 
of Factors,” Educational and Psycholog- 
ical Measurement, VIII (Winter, 1948), 
613-33- 

Presents and discusses factorial analysis 
of nineteen variables for three groups 
selected in various ways. A list of twenty- 
eight references is appended. 


. “Factors and Functions in Human Re- 
sources,’ American Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, LXI (April, 1948), 286-91. 


473- 
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Comments by Mf[adison] B[{entley] con- 
cerning J. P. Guilford’s, “The Discovery 
of Aptitude and Achievement Variables” 
(Science, CVI [September 25, 1947], 279- 
82). Discusses, in particular, “. . . diffi- 
culties and hazards in drawing psychologi- 
cal inferences from test results submitted 
to factorial analysis.” 


FRUCHTER, BENJAMIN. “The Nature of 
Verbal Fluency,” Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, VIII (Spring, 
1948), 33-47. 

Presents a factor analysis of twenty tests 
given to 218 college students. 


. Harris, CHESTER W. “An Exploration 


of Language Skill Patterns,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXXTX (Oc- 
tober, 1948), 321-36. 

Makes factor analyses of fifteen language- 
skill variables for four samples of Indian 
pupils. 


. Harris, CHESTER W. “‘A Factor Analy- 


sis of Selected Senate Roll Calls, 80th 
Congress,” Educational and Psychologi- 
cal Measurement, VIII (Winter, 1948), 
583-01. 

Presents an application of factorial meth- 
ods to roll calls on nine selected issues and 
party membership. 


. Harris, CHESTER W., and KNOELL, 


Dorotuy M. “The Oblique Solution in 
Factor Analysis,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XX XIX (November, 
1948), 385-403. 

A comparison, with numerical examples, of 
the calculation procedures of Holzinger 
with those of Thurstone for arriving at 
an oblique-factor solution. The purpose of 
this article is to assist the student of factor 
analysis to relate the two methods. 


. Hst, E. H. “An Experimental Demon- 


stration of Factor Analysis,” Journal of 
General Psychology, XXXVIII (April, 
1948), 235-41. 


Demonstrates that, if three factors are 
put into an experimental set-up, three 


* See also Item 412 (Hsii) in this issue of the 
School Review. 
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factors will emerge in the resulting factor 
analysis. 


. Jerrress, Luoyp A. “The Nature of 


‘Primary Abilities,’ ” American Journal 
of Psychology, LXI (January, 1948), 
107-11. 
Presents a thought-provoking discussion 
of the postulates on which all factor analy- 
sis rests. 


. Jones, F. NowE tt. “A Factor Analysis 


of Visibility Data,” American Journal 
of Psychology, LXI (July, 1948), 361- 
69. 

Presents an example of the application of 
factorial methods to psychophysical data. 


. Lusorsky, LESTER B., and Horna- 


pAy, Jack. Mechanical Factor- 
Rotator for Demonstration,” American 
Journal of Psychology, LXI (January, 
1948), 104-6. 


Describes an apparatus the chief value of 
which is its use as a teaching device in 
factor analysis. 


. Rosner, Burt. “An Algebraic Solution 


for the Communalities,” Psychometrika, 
XIII (September, 1948), 181-84. 


Describes a rigorous mathematical pro- 
cedure for finding the communalities. The 
procedure is not intended as a practical 
computing device, however, owing to the 
prohibitive amount of labor required. 


. SAUNDERS, D. R. “Factor Analysis: I. 


Some Effects of Chance Error,” 
Psychometrika, XIII (December, 1948), 
251-57- 

Discusses the effects of three types of ex- 
perimental error: selection of variables, 
selection of subjects, and selection of 
scores. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER, Principles of Voca- 
tional Education: The Primacy of the Per- 
son. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1948. 
Pp. 402. $3.50. 

There are two problems which confront 
American schools. One is how best to inte- 
grate a vast variety of individuals into a 
common citizenry, living and working to- 
gether toward the same social goals. The 
other is that of discovering and aiding indi- 
viduals to fill the particular or unique places 
in the group which, by interests, aptitudes, 
achievement, and personality, each is best 
equipped to fill. 

Integration and specialization are two 
facets of schooling which challenge our pub- 
lic-school system. Integration is quite com- 
monly associated with general education and 
individual specialization with vocational 
training. In practice, however, no sharp line 
can be drawn between these two concepts. 
The mastery of the techniques of communi- 
cation, reading, writing, etc., contribute to 
both general education and specialized voca- 
tional training. What is more, these two con- 
cepts are less distinguishable if we fuse 
schooling and education. The most enthusi- 
astic educator would hesitate to stake out for 
schooling all the end products of education. 
Schooling involves a six-hour day, a five-day 
week, a thirty-six-week year, and, perhaps, 
eleven or twelve years. Education, on the 
other hand, is a matter of how best to use an 
evolving apperceptive mass which is being 
acquired from birth to death on a twenty- 
four-hour-a-day basis. 

The reviewer found some interesting ob- 
servations in Keller’s new book, Principles of 


Vocational Education. Much of the reading is, 
however, too trying to make the book the 
kind of reference one would repeatedly use or 
retain at one’s elbow. It seemed to the re- 
viewer that the author handicapped himself 
and his reader by developing so broad a con- 
cept of vocational education that it became 
fused with general education, and also by not 
making clear the difference between school- 
ing and education. 

In addition to a broad concept of voca- 
tional education, the author conceived his 
publication on a wide scope of content. In 
this latter instance, he may be justified in 
that he wishes to give an over-all view of vo- 
cational education to the general reader. 
Such topics, however, as the history of voca- 
tional education, methods of vocational in- 
struction, and vocational guidance, are not 
so effectively dealt with as they are in the 
specific contributions already available to 
readers who wish a thorough insight into 
these subjects. The scope of the book is so 
inclusive that, within the limits of 402 pages, 
the author is forced to deal so lightly with 
some matters that he cannot be fair to him- 
self. In attempting to cover such a large area, 
the author makes statements which are only 
partial truths or which give incorrect im- 
pressions. 

For example, Keller states: 

Throughout the ages the father has taught his 
son a trade. Even in a time of widespread indus- 
trialism this is probably the most prevalent type 
of occupational teaching. It may be casual, in- 
direct, and inexpert, but it has the merit of being 
conducted by a teacher interested in his pupil, 
and both teacher and pupil probably have re- 
spect for the trade itself [p. 36]. 
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This situation does not prevail in present- 
day urban centers, and the United States is 
more urban than rural. 

Keller further states: 

Vocational education is not a wassail bowl 
from which each member of the multitude ladles 
out his fill. Nor is vocational education a thera- 
peutic for a sick mind. Nor is it a training in 
gymnastics. Vocational education is learning how 
to work—for all those who can work and who 
need to be taught to work. And, be it remem- 
bered, work is directed activity with a purpose 
Ip. 54]. 

Vocational education is used as therapy, 
however, and is found valuable. Training in 
gymnastics is essential vocational training 
for teachers of physical education. Play, as 
much as work, “is directed activity with a 
purpose.” 

The attempt to place vocational educa- 
tion within a frame of reference which is be- 
yond mere rule-of-thumb trade-skill training 
is indeed a timely one. In this respect the 
author deserves commendation by his col- 
leagues. It is unfortunate, however, that the 
multiplicity of the topics and concepts pre- 
sented was not more extensively treated in 
order to make this contribution of lasting 
significance to the profession of education. 

RoBERT C. WOELLNER 
University of Chicago 


B. LAMAR JOHNSON and ELOISE LINDSTROM 
(editors) and OTHERS, The Librarian and 
the Teacher in General Education: A Re- 
port of Library-instructional Activities at 
Stephens College. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1948. Pp. xii+7o. 
$2.00. 

The small book, The Librarian and the 
Teacher in General Education, presenting the 
library program at Stephens College has been 
prepared by thirteen staff members, with 
Dr. Johnson and Miss Lindstrom working as 
the editorial committee. Although it is not so 
labeled by the publishers, the book manifest- 
ly continues the pattern of the “Experiment- 
ing Together” series inaugurated some years 
ago by the American Library Association. 
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The present volume starts with a descrip- 
tion of the college program and of the library 
setup. The identification of areas of activity 
common to all women as the basis of the cur- 
riculum; individualization of instruction; a 
program of faculty guidance; wide range in 
choice of courses; and a college-wide program 
of evaluation, experimentation, and research 
are briefly referred to. That Stephens is one 
of the few colleges (perhaps the only one) 
combining in one person the offices of librari- 
an and dean of instruction is well known. The 
details of its library organization and of its 
dynamic functioning have perhaps not been 
so well documented. The student of general 
education might wish, however, for a some- 
what more extended description of the gen- 
eral-education program at Stephens in con- 
nection with the discussion of the library’s 
place in the program. Since “the only re- 
quired basic activities are those in the fields 
of communications, health, and religion” 
(p. 3), more explicit description might have 
been in order. If these are required courses, 
their content and organization would cer- 
tainly determine both the content and the 
organization of services in the library. 

The main body of the book is taken up 
with a description of the functioning of the 
library staff in the instructional program of 
the college. Chapters on “Librarians Get 
Acquainted with Teaching,” “The Librarian 
Teaches,” and “Using the Library in Teach- 
ing and Learning” present, through specific 
illustrations, the means by which the library 
staff members actually function as teaching 
members of the faculty. One of the most sig- 
nificant factors in this program appears to be 
the recognition by the faculty of the instruc- 
tional function of the library staff, which, in- 
deed, must underlie any such program. 
Through the close co-operation and integra- 
tion of library services and class activities 
achieved at Stephens, the millennium in li- 
brary service appears to have been realized. 
A few of the interesting projects described 
include: “teaching teachers,” in which the li- 
brary staff was first coached on the use of 
various readability formulas, and then they, 
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in turn, taught the faculty members; the 
plan for instruction in library usage, based on 
a program of testing; and the account of the 
use of scheduled interviews between library 
staff and students, later continued on a some- 
what modified basis. These projects, and nu- 
merous others described in the main part of 
the book, are evidence of the interweaving of 
library staff and faculty members in carrying 
out the college’s single aim of providing gen- 
eral education for its student body. Such ac- 
counts should be of real interest to a college 
faculty interested in ways and means of mak- 


ing the library the real heart of the school, 


To the librarian who wishes to know the 
details of making such a program actually 
operate, however, a reading of this provoca- 
tive presentation is bound to raise further 
questions, such as: Is not a considerable 
amount of duplication of book stock neces- 
sary in order to maintain six divisional li- 
braries? Are reading records kept by the stu- 
dents or by the library staff? What kind of 
reserved-book service is needed to provide 
for these general-education courses, or is the 
instruction so individualized that this neces- 
sary evil is no longer necessary? What is the 
relation of film purchase to film rental? What 
is considered a normal work week for library 
staff members (since the analysis on page 67 
indicates a total work week somewhat above 
the recommended forty hours)? These ques- 
tions are admittedly of primary concern to 
the library staff, but they will serve to indi- 
cate points at which librarians may argue 
with the Stephens College staff as to the 
ways and means of carrying out their aims. 
With the over-all aims and end results de- 
scribed here, no librarian interested in the 
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teaching function of the library can quar- 
rel. 

The significance of this book for other 
college libraries is briefly summed up in a list 
of conclusions in the chapter “Implications 
for Other Schools and Colleges.” Among 
other conclusions, many college librarians 
should heed the admonition that “librarians 
can take every opportunity to get acquainted 
with classroom teaching in their college” 
(p. 66). 

The chief value of this book lies in its use 
as a stimulant to administrators and faculty 
members. For this purpose its informal, anec- 
dotal style and the repression of technical 
details are admirably suited. If its publishers 
can devise means of bringing it to the atten- 
tion of this audience, they will provide not 
only a valuable service to the development of 
superior library programs but also a worthy 
addition to the growing literature of general 
education. It is a mistake, however, to as- 
sume that college librarians do not need such 
stimulation. It is all too evident at library 
meetings and in library publications that 
many college librarians need to be awakened 
to the teaching function of the college li- 
brary, whether in general-education programs 
or in other kinds of undergraduate programs. 
Whether or not one agrees with such details 
of the Stephens program as the combination 
of librarian and dean of instruction, one 
must acknowledge that Dr. Johnson and 
his staff have performed a real service to 
their profession in presenting this picture of 
a dynamic, teaching college library in action. 


Mary V. GAVER 


State Teachers College 
Trenton, New Jersey 
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The first book of its kind, this comprehensive manual is directed to superintendents 
of schools, principals and teachers as a guide to the improved administration of human 
relations in school systems and individual schools. Stressing the importance of demo- 
cratic leadership as opposed to autocratic command, the author covers such specific 
problems as teachers’ meetings, curriculum planning, and parent-teacher relations. 
Here is a forward step in the constructive personnel practices in school administration. 
**An excellent book, the best I have seen on the subject.”—William H. Kilpatrick, 
Prof. Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia University. $3.50 
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University. This book goes to the roots of the problem of separation of church and 
state in the Federal Constitution. Challenging such recent Court decisions as those in 
the Everson and McCollum cases, the author explores the personal attitudes of Jeffer- 
son and Madison to shed light on the original intent of the Constitution. $4.00 
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The most comprehensive book ever published in the field, this volume compiles and 
evaluates all the available materials on testing for identification of vocational apti- 
tudes and skills. No one in the field of teaching or vocational guidance anxious to 
understand the current tools of testing can afford to be without this book which prom- 
ises to become the standard work on the subject for years. $6.00 
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